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Preface 

This book is a development of an earlier book entitled Evaluating and Selecting 
EFL Teaching Materials and is completely redesigned and rewritten, Ihope that 
it wili meet the need encountered by many teachers, course directors, teacher 
tcainers and trainees fer-an-up-to-date book on this important subject, which 
is both accessible and practical, and addresses the main issues. 

Probabiy nothing influences the content and nature of teaching and learning 
more than the books and other teaching material used. So it is of gieat import- 
ance that the best and most appropriate materiais available should be adopted, 
Selecting teaching materiais is often not an easy task, butl hope that this book 
will help to make it a littie easier, and wili help to ensure that the choices made 
are the best possible ones. 

I would like to acknowledge the great debt which I owe to colleagues and to 
students on training courses over a period of years for their valuable comments 
and suggestions, which have helped me to develop and refine the evaluation 
criteria put forward in this book. 
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Introduction 

The aim of this book is to Help teachers of English-as a foreign or second 
lanpage to evaluate coursebooks and select those that wiU be most suitable for 
^ ^ P08 l S ' ? W, “ be of '^ use t0 «»*« designers, directors tfsMes 

te n a=^at^r a C ate ““ ^ 

The book wiU also be of interest to teacher trainers and tp those undenaldne- 
taffiSSI? f f 0 J ESL , A n-ds-analysis survey of t^e“| 

■ t I™ V h °T d ^ employm 2 ^Stitutions and others with an interest 
"t C C °?r ° f teacher **““* cou ^s considered coursebook evaluation to 
^one of the most omportant components of a teacher training course 
(Henrichsen 1983). I hope that this book will provide some theoretical and 
^ wffl be useful in covering this element ofSsL 

The contents of the book are intended to be essentialiy practical in nature For 

tlcl ° ^ Tl nCe> e J aIuati0n Cnteria are ^g^gbted and directly follow the 
section that they refer to. In this way, they are immediately accissible to 

anyone wishmg to use them without working thiough the explanato^ text. 

However, some underlyingprinciples or guidelines for evaluation are 
necessary m order togive a radonale to the evaluation criteria that are used ' 
These general guidelines are mcluded in Chapter 2 of the book, and the 

dlnends°nn nt t na “^ b °° k “* f °tod 0c 1bsm ' Efiective evaluation 
them Titis bo^ appropm te quesbons and interpreting the answers to 
b k prOVldes a ™ de ran S e of evaluation questions for you to 
select firom accordmg to your individual situation. There are also a eood manv 
pointers on mterpreting the sort of Information that will emerge ailoutfcT 

SeSr ° f C0UrSeb °° k d ^ - your'own profess^onal 

A large number of examples have been used, drawn from contemporarv 

ni!m^h* 0UrSeb0 ,? kS T SUpp0rtIng ma terial, which will help to illustme the 
jj . i2? ma e and suggest h°w the evaluation criteria can be applied in 
pracuce. The case studies m particular are intended to show how evahlSon 

T be T™ 64 ° U I’ f0Cusing on dfferent aspects of coursebooks I 
should stress here, however, that this book k nnt in+^nfWi ° 1 

review of EFL coursebooks and other teaching materMsIte 

equip teachers and others to do their own evaluation and selection of P 

matenals. The fact that an example from a coursebook has been inciuded 

should not necessanly be taken as an endorsement of that book, nor should 

the absence of any current coursebook be taken to imply lack of approvi 
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Chapter 1 . Sekcting coursebooks — the essentiah 

For this we need, in-depth evaluation which is more penetrating in its 
approach and has its own agenda. As well as seeing what is prominent and 
obvious in a coursebook, we need to examine how specific items are dealt 
withj particuiarly those which relate to students 3 iearning needs, syllabus 
requirements, how different aspects of language are dealt with, etc. 

Many of us will have our individual checklist of things that we look at in a new 
coursebook. How the book deals with these items will give us* a good* 
indication of how suitable it would be. Some of my favourite questions in this 
context are: 

• How does the coursebook present the present perfect, with particular 
reference to its meaning and.use? 

« How does it teach the use of articles? 

« Does it include anything on intonatio.n? 

• Does it deal with the organizadon of language above the level of the 
sentencc, eg in conversation or in contimious writing? 

These are all areas which tend to tax coursebook writers because they are 
difiicult for most learners and are not very easy to teach. There are many 
other key indicators of this kind that you could use, dependtng on your own 
learners and their backgrounds. You may like to consider here which 
indicators you think would be most useful for you. They need not be limited 
to aspects of language, but could include topic, approach to leaming, 
organizadon ofcontent, teaching techniques employed, and many others. 

It is also useful to pick out one or two units of a coursebook and analyse them in 
detail, trying to choose units which look as though they are typical of the material 
as a whole. Here you could look at the balance of activities and skills contained 
in a unit, the potential for learner participadon, the amount of new language 
introduced, the amount of recycling, etc. Again, which aspects of the material 
you examine will depend on your priorities and on the charactenstics of the 
students that you are working with and the context that you are working in. 

The in-depth approach is characterized by its active nature: we actively seek 
out information about the material in line with an agenda that we have already 
decided on. The impressionistic approach is more receprive in that we look for 
anything that is noteworthy and interesting. 

A combination of both approaches, involving an impressionistic overview of 
the whole and an in-depth examinabon of representative samples of the 
material will form a sound basis for evaluation and for the ensuing choice of 
the most suitable coursebook for adoption. 


2 Deciding on a checklist 

There are many criteria that can be used for evaluating coursebooks and I will 
be discussing many of them in later chapters of this book. However, for 
practical purposes a manageable list of the most impor tani criteria will be 
needed. As different criteria will apply in different drcumstances, it is best to 
identify your own priorities and draw up your own checklist, perhaps using 
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1 Selecting coursebooks - the essentials 

The wealth of p'ublished material for English language teaching (ELT) 
available on the market makes selecting the right coursebook a challenging 
task. We need to be able to make informed and appropriate choices when 
selecting coursebooks and supporting materials. An ever-increasing number of 
books are being published across more and more areas of ELT to the point 
where it is easy to become thoroughly confused and overwhelmed by their 
sheer variety and by the competing claims made for them. This applies to 
mainstream courses and'also to more specialized material such as ESP courses 
and supplementary skills books. 

Leamers are becoming more sophisticated, particularly through the influence 
of television and Computer games, and they expect high standards of 
production and presentation, especially where visuals are concemed. They 
also expect textbooks to make learning easier and more enjoyable and can be 
quick to lose interest in duli and uninspiring material, no matter how sound it 
may be methodologically. Faced with the rich variety of coursebooks available, 
how do we make our choices? Should we choose the books with the most 
attractive illustrations? Would we be best advised to go for the ones that are 
strongly made. and look as though they will survive several years of fairly 
rough classroom use? Is it advisable to selecf among the cheapest, leaving 
more money in the budget for buying equipment such as cassette players? 

These are just a few of the factors that need to be taken into account, and not 
necessarily the most important. As in most decision-making, the key lies in 
asking the right questions first and then evaluating the answers which result 
from this process. 


1 Approaches to evaluation 

We can form a general impression of a coursebook fairly quickly, just by 
looking through it and getting an overview of its possibitities and its strengths 
and weaknesses, noting significant features which stand out. This is what most 
of us would do when sample copies of a new course land on our desk. We can 
soon see what various features of the coursebook are like, such as the quality 
of the visuals, how attractive and clear the layout is, what the whole course 
' package is made up of, how the items included in the coursebook are 
sequenced, etc. This kind of impreSsionistic overview is useful and gives us 
a general introduction to the material. It is particularly appropriate .when 
doing a preliminary sift through a lot of coursebooks before making a shortlist 
for more detailed analysis, and also when looking at new material that may be 
considered for adoption at a later date. But it wiH not necessarily identify any 
significant omissions in the coursebook or locate any important weaknesses. 
Nor can it be relied on to give enough detail to ensure a good match between 
what the coursebook contains and the requirements of the leaming/teaching 
situation. 
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2 Deciding on a checklist 


some of the criteria outlined in this book and adding others of your own 3 
based on your concerns and priotkies. As a starting point, I have selected what 
seem to me to be some of the most important general criteria for evaluation 
and selection purposes and present them here as a basic quick~reference 
checklist. 


- Quick-reference checklist for evaluation and selection 

Aims and approaches 

□ Do the aims of the coursebook correspond dosely with the aims of the teaching 
programme and with the needs of the learners? 

□ ls the coursebook suited to the learning/tqaching situation? 

□ How comprehensive is the coursebook? Does it cover most o r aff of what is needed? Is 
it a good resource for students and teachers? 

□ Is the coursebook flexib!e? Does it allow different teaching and leaming styles? 

Design and organization 

□ What components make up the total course package (eg students' books, teachers' 
books, workbooks, cassettes r etc)? 

Q How is the content organized (eg according to structures, functions, topics, ski lis, etc)? 

Is the organization right for learners and teachers? 

□ How is the content sequenced (eg on the basis of complexity, 'learnability', usefuiness, 

etc)? 

□ ls the grading and progression suitable for the learners? Does it aliow them to complete 
the work needed to meet any externai syllabus requirement$? 

D Is there adequate recyding and revision? ' * 

D Are there reference sections for grammar, etc? ls some of the material suitable for 
individual study? 

Q Is it easy to find your way around the coursebook? is the layout dear? 

Language content 

□ Does the coursebook cover the main grammar items appropriate to each level, taking 
learners' needs into account? 

O Is material for vocabuiary teaching adequate in terms of quantity and range of 
vocabuiary, emphasis placed on vocabuiary development, strategies for individual 
learning? 

□ Does the coursebook indude material for pronunciation work? If so what is covered: 
individual sounds, word stress, sentence stress, intonation? 

□ Does the coursebook deal with the structunng and conventions of language use above 
sentence level, eg how to take part-in conversations, how to structure a piece of 
extended writing, how to identify the main points in a reading passage? (More relevant 
at intermediate and advanced levels.) ' 

□ Are style and appropriacy dealt with? If so, ls language style matched to sociai 
situation? 

Skljls 

□ Are all four skills adequatety covered, bearing in mind your course aims and syllabus 
requirements? 

□ Is there material for integrated skilis work? 

O Are reading passages and associated activities suitable for your students' levels, 
interests, etc? Is there sufficient reading material? 
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CHapt&r J Sekcting coursebooks — the essentials 


□ 


□ 


Is listening material well recorded, as authentic as possibfe, accompanied by 
background information,.questions and activfties which help comprehension? 

Is material for spoken Engiish (diaiogues, roiepiays t etc) well designed to equip learners 
for reaMife interactions? 

□ Are writing activities suitable in terms of amount of guidance/controi, degree of 
accuracy, organization of longer pieces of writing (eg paragraphina) and use of 
appropnate styles? 

Topic 

□ Is there sufficfent material of genuine Interest to learners? 

□ Is there enough variety and range of topic? 

□ Will the topics help expand students' awareness and enrich their experience? 

n the t0pit 5 so P histicated enough in content, yet within the learners' language level? 

□ Will your students be able to relate to the sociai and culturai contexts presented in the 
coursebook? 

□ Are women portrayed and represented equaliy with men? 

° eS° tfier 9f0UpS re P resented * witfl reference to ethnic origin, occupation, disabifity. 
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Methodology 

□ What approach/approaches to language learning are taken by the coursebook? Is this 
appropnate to the learning/teaching situation? 

□ What level of active learner involvement can be expected? Does this match your 
students' learning styles and expectations? 

□ What techniques are used for presenting/practising new language items? Are thev 
suitabfe for your learners? 

□ How are the dtfferent sklils taught? 

□ How are communicative abilities deyeloped? 

O Does the material include any advice/help to students on study skills and learninq 
strategies? a 

□ Are students expected to take a degree of responsibiiHy for their own learning (eq by 
setting their own individual learning targets)? 

Teachers' books 

□ Is there adequate guidance for the teachers who will be using the coursebook and fts 
supportmg matenals? 

□ Are.the teachers' books comprehensive and supportive? 

O Do they adeguately coyer teaching technigues, language items such as grammar rules 
and culture-specific Information? 

□ Do the writers set out and justify the basic premises and prindpies underfyina the 

material? ‘ 

□ Are keys to exercises given? 

Practical considerations 


, “ v “ v leguiie panicuiar equipment, such as a ianguage 

laboratory listening centre or video piayer? if so, do you have the equipmertt availabie 
for use and is it reiiable? 
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3 Selecting the best amilabh coursebook 


Selecting the best available coursebook 

Selecting coursebooks involves matching-the material against the context in 
which it is going to be used. No coursebook designed for a general market wrn 
b e absolutely ideal for your particular group of learners, but the aim is to fmd 
the best possible fit, together with potential for adapting or supplementing 
parts of the material where it is inadequate or unsuitable. 

A sound way to approach the selection of coursebooks is firstiy to identify the 
aims and objecuves of your teaching programme and secondly to analyse the 
learning/teaching situation in which the material will be used. This wiil give 
you a profile of the context for which you are selecting the teaching matenals 
and some of the requirements that the materials will have to meet. 

The next stage is to draw up a list of potential coursebooks, using Information 
firom publishers, advice from coileagues and your own previous experience. 
These books should be subjected to an impressionistic evaluation to ekminate 
those that are obviously unsuitable. The resulting shortlist should consist of 
perhaps between three and five coursebooks and these will be the subject of an 
in-depth evaluation process using criteria which are most relevant to the needs 
of the teachers and leamers concerned. These criteria can be selected from 
among those presented in this book or devised specially to meet specific needs 
and circumstances. In most cases there will be a combination of ready-made 
and specially-devised criteria. 

Materials evaluation is a complex matter, as there are many variables that 
affect the success or failure of coursebooks when they are in use. The number 
of variables is reflected in the range and multiplicity of possible evaluation 
criteria. Howeyer, it Is important to limit the number of criteria used, the 
number of questions asked, to manageable proportions. Otherwise we risk 
. being swamped in a sea of detail. This is why it is important to prioritize the 
criteria that you are going to use, using those which are most relevant to the 
context in which the materials will be used. The selection of appropriate 
criteria is crucial, as the evaluation process will throw up a profile of the 
coursebooks being examined. This profile should then be matched against the 
profile of the learning/teaching context and of the requirement$ that have to be 
met. In most circumstances, the coursebook which most closely fits the 
requirements and the context will be the best available, although other factors, 
such as flexibility and the potential for adaptation, will need to be taken irito 
account. ' - . 

1 do not wish to give the impression that the selection process is in any way 
automatic, as it is not. Nor is it whoily objective, as individual, subjective 
judgements of a professional nature are Central to it. My aim in outlining a 
procedure for selection is to enhance the value of professional judgement by 
providing a framework in which it can operate. Also, it is intended as a 
framework; not a straitjacket, and you will probably want to modify any 
procedures to suit your circumstances and preferred way of working. 






Chapter 1 Sekcting coursebooks — the essentials 


Whatever procedures.you do follow, you would be well advised to view 
materjals selecdon as a process involving several people working together and 
poobng their percepOons and enperience. In this 'way there is a better ehance 

of malang balanced judgements and ultimately of making the best choice of 

coursebook. 


Specifying aims and analysing the learning/teaching 
situation 

This is a shortened version of a more comprehensive checklist, which will be 
found in the Appendix. It should act as a starting point for looking at the 
context m which teaching materials will be evaluated. 

Aims and objectives 

□ What are the aims of the English programme? 

□ Note any specific objectives. eg in terms of language items, f unctions, skills to be ' 
covered. 

□ Is there a detailed syllabus? If so, what does it consist of and how is it organized (in 
terms of grammar, functions, topics, skills, etc)? 

□ How is the achievement of aims and objectives measured? 

The learning/teaching situation 

□ What is the status and role of English in the leamers J home countries? 
u what are their main reasons for learning English? 

Q How much time is avaifable? How intensive is the programme? 

ofthe temeraT ^ Mhom09eneouswith r «Pect to age, level, ability, etc 

□ What resources are available induding teaching rooms, eguipment, supplementarv 

materials, access to photocopying? - , ^Hyememdry 

The (earners 

□ What are their ages, levels, expectations, motivation? 

□ What is their previous language-learning experience? 

□ What are their preferred leaming styles? 

□ What are their interests? 

The teachers 

□ What Es the accepted role of teachers in the educational system? 

U What methodological approach do they tend to prefer? . 

□ What level of personal inrtiatiye do they bring to their teaching? 

□ How free are they to diverge frgm the syllabus? 

D fheST c e r ' 9h !, t0 ada ^ 0r su PP |ement to® stondani coursebook? If they do, do 
they have the time and expertise to do so when necessary? 
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5 37te ro/e qf cottrsebooks 
&Z 

S The role of coursebooks 

Coursebooks are best seen as a resource in achieving aims and objectives that 
have already been set in terms of learner needs. They should not determine 
the aims themselves or become the aims. We are primarily concerned with 
teaching the language and not the textbook. When we occasionally talk about 
‘teaching Unit 16’, ‘doing the first six chapters* or ‘reaching page 68’, it is to 
be hoped that we are only using a convenient shorthand way of expressing 
well-thought-out aims and objectives and that the coursebook has not become 
the main determiner of them. 

Coursebooks have multipie roles in ELT and can serve as: 

• a resource for presentation material (spoken and written) 

• a source of activities for learner practice and communicative interaction 

• a reference source fdr Iearners on grammar, vocabulary, pronunciation, etc 

• a source of stimulation and ideas for classroom language activities 

• a syllabus (where they reflect learning objectives which have already been 
determined) 

». a resource for self-directed learning or self-access work 

• a support for less experienced teachers who have yet to gain in confidence. 

It is generaliy accepted that the role of the coursebook is to be at the service of 
teachers and Iearners but not to be their master. Its role is not to exercise a 
tyrannical function as the arbiter of course content and teaching methods. 
However, it has to be recognized that teaching materials can exert considerable 
influence over what teachers teach and how they do it. Consequently J it is of 
crucial importance that careful selection is made and that the materials 
selected closely reflect the aims^ methods and values of the teaching 
jprogramme. 

The relationship between teacher and coursebook is an important 
consideration and is at its best when it is a partnership which shares common 
goals to which each side brings its special contribution. The aims of the 
coursebook should correspond as closely as possible to the aims of the teacher, 
and both should seek to meet the needs of the Iearners to the highest degree. 
The partnership is helped when aims and objectives afe well defmed, and 
. when the different but complementary roles of teacher and coursebook are 
clearly perceived and well balanced. 
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Chapter 2 Analysing and evaluating coursebooks: 
a rationale and some guidelines 

Selecting coursebooks can involve major strategic decisions, such as when 
choosmg the main course for a five-year teaching programme. Large sums of 
money ar e gomg to be invested over a period of year S> and, even more impor t- 
anuy, the learnmg expenences and eventuai level of proficiency in English of 
arge numbers of students will be affected, with possible implications for their 
future careers. Havmg once embarked on the introduction of a new integrated 
course, with students’ books, teachers’ books, workbooks, cassettes and possibly 
other components such as pronunciation books and readers, it is very difficult 
to extricate yourself if a wrong decision has been made. Decisions to use a 
particular course which are made in one year can have implications for purchas- 
mg and usmg more advanced levels of the same course in subsequent years. 
Once students have embarked on a particular route to ieafning using a range 
o mtegrated course matenals, it can be very difficuit to change direction later 
witmn the same programme. 




1 Selecting coursebooks 

In circumstances like these it is absolutely crucial to be confident that the 
course matenals selected are the best and most appropriate available. One way 
towards this goal is to try out or pilot new material before adopting it. IdeaUy a 
number of competmg courses could be piloted for a couple of years and the 
results compared. In reality, there are too many courses available for them all 
to be tned out, and m most cases piloting, valuable though it is, will be 
restncted for purely practical reasons to using a small range of material for a 
relatavely short length of tune, Nonetheless, information and opinions gained 

^ ° f toaI u fe can be of great value and new courses should always 
be tned out before Wholesale adoption, wherever possible, 

Another approach is to seek the opinions of practising teachers both within 
and outside your own lnstmmon. This is particularly valuable when others 
have abeady had some experienee of using the materials in question. In time a 
general consensus tends to develop among schools.with similar types of 
students about which courses are particularly well suited to their needs. 

Stadents’ views on the usefulness of coursebooks are also worth canvassing 
They may not be as arnculate in the ianguage of ELT as their teachers, but 
very often they know which books they like and which they don’t like Some 
students can go further than this and give very cogent reasons for their 
preferences. After all, they are the prime users of the material and with some 
feedback 15 ^ carefully chosen questions they can provide very useful 

Where there is no.opportunity to talk to people who have actually used the 
material, and where piloting is not feasible, as, for example, when setting up a 
completely new teaching’ programme, then a detailed analysis of the i s 
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2 Uses of coursebooks 
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the b es t way of becoming familiar with it. Indeed the same procedure is also 
invaluable in supplementing information and opinions that have been obtamed 


from others. 


This detailed analysis is at the core of the evaluation process and, lf carried out 
as comprehensively as possible, will throw up a good deal of Information 
about the course material under scrutiny. It is possible to analyse several 
similar courses within a relatively short period of time and to compare the 
results. Supplemented by experience gained from trying out parts ot the 
material, and views obtainedfrom any colleagues and students who have used 
it, the results of a detailed analysis provide the basis of successful evaluation 
And selection. 


Analysis is more or iess neutral, seeking information in a range of categories, 
and provides the necessary data for the second stage of the process. This 1S the 
interpretation of the data obtained, Here a good deal of professionai 
iudgement and experience comes into play as the implications of the analysis 
are worked out and issues such as the relative importance of different aspects 
of the coursebook are taken into account. 


The third stage, evaluation, neces&arily involves value judgements on the part 
of those involved. Such value judgements will inevitably be subjective to some 
extent and will reflect the views and priorities of those making them. iney will 
tend to be based on a number of factdrs, including the following: learner and 
teacher expectations; methodological preferences; the perceived needs of the 
leamers; syllabus requirements; and personal preferences. 

Selection is the fourth stage of this process and involves matching the 
features identified during the previous stages against the requirements of a 
particular learning/teaching situation. It is idealistic to expect a perfect ht, as 
coursebooks are produced for wide markets and cannot completely meet the 
demands of every individual class, but selecting within the material and 
adapting and supplementing it where necessary will overcome minor 
deficiencies. Some ideas on adapting materials are contained in Chapter 12. 


Establishing a set of general criteria beforehand to guide the process can be 
useful as this will set out clearly and explicitly what some of the agreed values 
are. For instance, one of the criteria might be that a communicative course is 
more desirable than one with a purely grammatical approach. Another could 
be that a general course should include a component on pronunciatiom 
'Courses, once analysed, could then be evaluated against a set of criteria whic 
had been agreed previously and set out for reference. 


2 Uses of coursebooks 

In practice, given the widely differing circumstances prevaiHng in the world of 
* English language teaching, the roles of coursebooks in the learning/teaching 
process can vary considerably, reflecting the nature of the partnership between 
the teacher and the coursebook. The amount of reliance placed on the 
coursebook by the teacher and the extent to which he or she depends on the 
book is indicative of the perceived place of the coursebook' in the whole 
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Chapter 2 Analysing and evaluating coursebooks: a rattonale and some guiddmes 


learning/teaching process. This can also often tell u$ a lot about the underlying 
approach of the educational system in question, 

In some cases the book will be followed yery closely and in the exact order of 
presentation. Every text will be careftilly studied and each exercise 
meticulously worked through. Such an approach is characteristic of schools in 
countries where the syllabus is set centrally and where an officially approved 
coursebook is prescribed for use. A similar situation may riccur on short 
summer courses employing relatively inexperienced and untrained teachers. 
Here, the best hope of providing effective teaching may be to suppJy a , 
relatively foolproof course requiring the use of only a limited range of teaching 
techniques and providing clear straightforward instructions to the teacher. 

This is arguably an acceptable strategy for coping with a shortage of 
experienced qualified staff, and much of the responsibility for the quality of 
the teaching provided is assumed by the conrsebook. 

Disadvantages of this approach include the following: 

* a possible lack of variety in teaching procedures 

* a reduced range of response to individual student needs and problems 
« a possible lack of spontaneity 

• a sharply reduced level of creativity in teaching technique and language use. 

Heavy dependence on coursebooks is far from ideal as it reduces the 
importance of the individual contributions that good teachers make at all levels 
in the learning process. It can stifle innovation and it severely limits flexibility., ■ 
There are circumstances, however, where it is the best available option and is * 
therefore justifiably adopted. 

A more balanced relationship between teacher and coursebook holds where 
teachers are able to select material from a range of alternative courses, or 
where there is one basic coursebook supported by a variety of supplementary 
materials. In situations such as these, the main coursebook, which will often 
have been chosen by the teachers themselves, serves as a useful framework for 
language content and $equencing but is used selectively, and is supplemented 
by other material whenever this is thoughtto be desirable. 

An approach of this kind has a number of advantages: 

# there is a common framework provided by the coursebook 

• les s experienced teachers can use the coursebook as heavily as they need to 

• there is scope for replacing weaker parts of.the Standard coursebook with 
other books or using own material 

• there is scope for teachers to develop as they feecome less dependent on the 
book and gain in confidence to experiment with alternative materials 

* more variety of classroom activity and teaching technique is possible 

* a more flexible response to individual students 5 needs is possible. 

At the other extreme we may fmd schools where there is a syllabus but no set 
coursebook and where teachers, working within the overall syllabus, construct 
their own lessons and sequences of lessons from a large array of published, in- 
house and individually produced material Some may fmd such freedom and 
responsibility frightening, whilst others may revel in it. The scope for 
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creativity, flexibility and originality m such circumstances is limited only by 
teachers’ ability, energy and time, but it must be stressed that such an 
approach, if potentially very rewarding, can be demanding and time- 
consuming for those involved. 

Factors infiuencing the degree of dependence or autonomy in using 
coursebooks include these: 

• type of educational system/environment 

• syllabus/materials constraints imposed by education authorities 
« culture and expectations of learaers 

• natuie and amount of training for teachers 

• teachers* experience and confidence 

• teachers’ command of English (if non-native speakers) 

« availability of altemative coursebooks and resources for materials 
production. 


3 What the coursebooks claitn 

Coursebooks vary considerably in their outlook, in their approach to learning 
and in their content. The following examples, mainly taken from the back 
covers of coursebooks, iilustrate the sort of claims made for published courses, 
and give an impression of the rich, but potentially confusing variety of 
approaches, content and methods in ELT materials. As you look through 
them, ask yourself a few questions about them, such as these: 

* Which descriptions attract you most? Why? 

* Which claims are you most sceptical about? 

/V ' • Are there any common features in the publishers* blurbs? 

\ ' * What features do publishers seem to think will make their courses 
attractive? 

* Do publishers’ blurbs influence you? Do you feel that you can rely on 
them? 


Heinemann Integrated Skills . 

A series of four levele; elementary, intermediate.upper intermediate and 
advanced. It repreeents a new approagh to skills teaching, in which integrated 
skills activities bring togetjier reading, writing, listening and speaking in a 
natural and realistic way, and provide a balanced method for students to 
practise and develop their language skills, 

At eaeh level there Is a Skills Book, the. eore of the series, which contmna 
work on reading, writing, listening and speaking; a Workbook which 
proviiles language support for the topics coyered in the Skilla Book; and a 
Cassette, which can be used in conjunction with both books. 

From Heinemann integrated Skills Series (Heinemann) . 
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Chapter 2 Ambung and evaluating coursebooks: a ratiomle and some guidelines 


Relay 3 is the third ievel of a four-level course. 

Relay is a specialiy designed course for young leamers and teenagers altendina 

fhool. and short courses. Relay has been written by teachers experienced at 

® a ° b ' n r g ea u erS ' n * h i S aS ® rans ® and is based on ,hs vi8WS a " d oommente of many 

teachers working on short courses In recent years. * 

Relay 3 is for Inlermediate and late intermediate leamers, It is divided into fwo laDS 
*‘total 0 ' 9 en ° U9h ma,8rial f ° r 30 *° 40 h0Urs °' teaohin 9 »«tarSto 60-80 hours 


Relay encourages: 

• language in use « communicative Engilsh e liveiy student 
® confidence in oral/aura! skiils e grammatical competence 


participation and interaction 
© vocabuiary deveiopment 


From Relay 3, Greenow (Neison 1990) 


Blueprint Intermediate is a fully-integrated course for students 
who have completed twoto tbree years' study of Engiish. 

Blueprint answers the specific needs and probiems of the 
iptermediate learner in a way thatis constantiy chalienging and 
highly motivating, It offers material which buiids confidence 
and learner independence, and tmproves fluency and accuracv 
in the four skiils. J 


From Blueprint Intermediate, Abbs and Freebairn (Longman 1989) 


• Ef J‘ GL| SH AROUND YOU is a threb-ievef course for peopie 
who recjuire material which wilf take account of their need to 
usc? Eni>hsh as a medium of comrnuhication ih a non-tnaiish ■ 

The yast niajority bf Engiish leamers tbiclay need to use tiie - ' - i. 

as a means'of internationa! communicaiion. 
Courseboofc content which is centred on British life and culturc : 

lor^^/ leS ° neC ^ ‘ ind milke ^ H difr7rul1 *>> <bo student 
to reiate to his/her owo communicative reqtiireniems. 

dK«de L hmlMo? UN ^ L0 ^ n< ^ L ^ md aliows 

^n^hsh iri relalion to his/her cnvn world : 

. * ^ act.as mediator belWeen L t and L2 - 1 - •" 

* c-U. nd his/hor „f ,. n| ,| isll 


From Engilsh Around You, Potter {Macmillan 1989) 
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4 Types of materials evaluation 

Evaluation can take place before a coursebook is used, during its use and after 
use, depending on circumstances and the purposes for which the evaluation is 
being uridertaken. Although probably the most cornmon, pre-use evaluation 
is also the most difficuk kind of evaluation as there is no actual experience of 
using the book for us to draw on. In this case we are looking at future or 
potential performance of the coursebook. 

In -use evaluation refers to coursebook evaluation whilst the material is in 
use, for example when a newly introduced coursebook is being monitored or 
when a well-established but ageing coursebook is being assessed to see 
whether it should be considered for replacement. 

Post-use evaluation provides retrospective assessment of a coursebook’s 
performance and can be useful for identifying strengths and weaknesses which 
emerge over a period of continuous use. Evaluation of this kind can be useful 
in helping to decide whether to use the same coursebook oh-future occasions, 
particularly in respect of short self-contained Courses which are repeated from 
time to time. 


5 Purposes of materials evaluation 

Reasons for materials evaluation activities are many and varied. The intention to 
adopt new coursebooks is a major and frequent reason for evaluation. Another 
reason is to identify particular strengths and weaknesses in coursebooks already 
in use, so that optimum use can be made of their str'ong points, whilst their 
weaker areas can be strengthened through adaptation or by substituting material 
from other books. Inevitably evaluation will involve elements of comparison, 
especially when coursebooks are in competition for adoption or where existing 
materials are being challenged by newly produced material. For comparative 
evaluation of this kind, a Standard procedure and a common set of criteria, 
applied evenly to the different coursebooks, will be of great help in making the 
process more objective, leading to more reliable results. 

Coursebook analysis and evaluation is useful in teacher development and 
helps teachers to gain good and useful insights into the natur e of the material. 
Similarly, in teacher training, materials evaluation is a valuable component and 
serves the dual purpose of sensitizing student teachers to some of the more 
important features to look for in coursebooks and familiarizing them with a 
range of published materials. 
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6 Evaluating for potential and evaluating for suitability 

Ia some cases we want to evaluate coursebooks ia general, without having 
particular classes or learners In mind. For example, a new book could be 
evaluated to see what it might b e good for and in what situations it could be 
expected to be successful. This is evaluation qf materials for their potential, 
without any predetermined use in mind. Teacher-training courses often adopt 
this kind of evaluation for potential so as to equip students with criteria for 
more specific evaluation at a later date. 

Evaluation for suitability involves matching the coursebook against a specific 
requirement including the learners’ objectives, the learners’ background, the 
resources available, etc. The basic difference between evaluation for potential 
and for suitability is highlighted by contrasting the question ‘What would this 
coursebook be good for?’ with ‘Wouid it be good for my class?’ 


7 Guidelines for evaluation 

The following guidelines underlie many of the more specific criteria for 
evaluation which will be found later in this book and act as useful guides in 
approaching any materials evaluation exercise. 

Guideline One 

Coursebooks should correspond to learners’ needs. They should 
match the aims and objectives of the language-learning programme. 

Aims and objectives can reflect learners 1 needs in terms of both language 
content and communlcative abilities. Coursebooks should be selected which 
wili help in attaining these objectives. The aims and objectives of a learning/ 
‘teaching programme should determine which course materials are used, and 
not vice-versa, reflecting the printiple that coursebooks are better servants 
than masters. It is very important that coursebooks should facilitate learners 
progress and take them forward as effectively as possible towards their goals. 
Consequehtly the content of the material should correspond to what students 
need to leam, in terms of language items, skills and commumcative strategies. 

Guideline Two 

Coursebooks should reflect the uses (present or future) which learners 
will make of the language, S elect.coursebooks which will help to equip 
students to use language effectively for their own purposes. 

The leaming/teaching programme should have at its base a clear view of what 
students need to learn in order to make effecdve use of the language in 
personal, professional, academic or whatever other situations are relevant. The 
most suitable coursebooks for your learners will reflect as closely as possible 
the language content, language skills and patterns of language use that are 
needed. This involves u s in looking bevond the confines of fite^dasp^^n^and 
fo cusing aur attehfibmmidiemewhkh inTmdtmHearncrs^vmmake of what 
they have leamed. 
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Chapter 2 Amtysing and evaluating coursebooks: a ratiomle and some guidelirm 


There is a definite place in a leaming/teaching programme for grammar 
exercises, dialogue work and all the other procedures which contribute to the 
learning process. Indeed, t±iat place may very often be a Jarge one. But we 
should also remember that such activities and teaching techniques are a means 
to an end and not an end in themselves. 

Leamer-centred language teaching aims to bring leamers to a point where they 
reach a degree of autonomy and are able to use the language 'themselves in real 
situations outside the classroom. This progression from dependence on the 
teacher and on the coursebook towards growing confidence and independence 
is often difficult but it is crucial to the individual success of Jeamers and to the 
success of teaching programmes. Coursebooks can contribute to achieving this 
aim by incorporating authentic materials, creating realistic situations and 
encouraging leamers to pamcipate m activities which help develop 
communicative skills and strategies. By promoting progressively higher levels of 
autonomy and self-reliance among leamers, teaching materials can play an 
important role in taking them to the threshold of independent language use. 

By engaging students’ interest and challenging their intellect, coursebooks can 
provide much of the stimulation which will motivate them to become more 
independent in their learning and in their use of English. This can be done by 
including interesting, stimulating topics and by encouraging leamers to think 
for themselves around these topics and discuss them with others. 
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.Guideline Three 

Coursehooks should take account of students’ needs as learners and 
should facilitate their learning processes, without dogmatically 
imposing a rigid ‘method’. 

Coursebooks help the leamer to learn in a number ofways. They select the 
items to be leamed (grammar, functions, skills, etc), break them down into 
manageable units and sequence them in a way which is designed to lead from 
the familiar to the unfamiliar and from easier to more difficult items in terms 
of leamability 1 . Few would disagree that some sort of principled selection and 
ordering, even if based on intuitive criteria, is necessary. 

Coursebooks also embody certain learning styles and strategies, which can 
influence how individual students go about their own learning. The approach 
taken by a coursebook towards learning strategies may not be explicit but 
certain learning styles and strategies will be promoted in the book, explicitly or 
implicitly , and it is important to identify what they are and how they are puf - 
forward. 

The approach to learning adopted by a coursebook should not so much 
impose learning styles as meet students’ needs by gllpwing them to use stvles 
oflsarningwhic hsuitth em, where possible encouragmgtHe use of arange of 
styles so as t o offerstuHents some choice in the wav t hev learn. We should be 
looking increasingiy tor recognition of individual learning styles by coursebook 
wnters. The teacher s book for Flytng Colours (Garton-Sprenger and Greehali 
example, notes that ( it is important that leamers should develop 
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their own style of leaming and take a measure of responsibility for successful 
language acquisition\ Flying Colours , like several other modem coursebooks, 
contains study advice or learner training aimed at encouraging learners ‘to 
develop posidve strategies’, thus facilitating the leaming process, 

Coursebooks can promote leaming by contributing to student motivation. 
Motivation is one of the most powerful forces for good and effective leaming 
and can often be more important than other factors, including teaching 
method. The teacher’s book for Blueprint One (Abbs and Freebairn 1990) 
acknowledges the need for coursebooks to challenge students in order to keep 
up their motivation: 

For motivation to be sustained, students need to be continuaU y challen ge d, 
ViffieFhngmsHcaOyor inteTlectually, through texts> activities ancftasksry ' 
Students easily lose concentradon if they are allowed to be passive, or if the 
lessons are too easy or duli. Even at beginners’ level, the subject matter must 
engage the students 1 minds and challenge them to think. 

An interesting coursebook, lively and well presented, with variety of topic and 
activity can be a powerful factor in strengthening the motivation of the 
learnersj and often of teachers too, Helping students to realize howmuch 
progress they have made and encouraging them to review their achievement 
will also add to motivation and enhance leaming- This ^can be done^ b y periodi c 
quizzes which are designedto show students whatthey know, ratheT fhairwh at 
(hence the term quiz rather 

-studefifs feel that they have learned at various stages through the book. 


Guideline Four 

Coursebooks should have a clear role as a support for learning. Like 
teachers, they mediate between the target language and the learner. 

Coursebooks facilitate leaming, they bring the learner and the target language 
together, but in a controUedway, Coursebook writers, like learners and . 
teachers, could be said to be participants in the learning/teaching process, 
albeit at a distance. Coursebooks support the student in a number of ways, but 
particularly by supplying models of EngUsh which are leamable at the 
student’s level of proficiency, They also provide exercises and activities 
designed to promote fluency in the use of English and they often give 
explanations or contextualized examples which help learners to understand 
how the language works. 

Coursebooks support teachers by providing ready-made presentadon material, 
ideas for teaching different topics, reading texts, listening passages, dlalogues, 
etc, all carefully graded and accompanied.by exercises and activities for class 
use. They also provide a methodology, or atleast an approach to leaming. 
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8 The guidelines in practice: a case study 

In order to illustrate in general terms what we might expect to fmd in a 
coursebook, and at the same time to examine how the guidelines work in 
practice, I will look at some characteristics of Highlight Upper Intermediate 
(Vince 1992), the second of a two-part course for intermediate and upper- 
intermediate adult learners, Coursebooks vary considerably and the features of 
Highlight which will be identified are not the only ones that would be 
acceptable: they are included here for the purpose of giving practical 
examples. Other courses can be shown to meet some or all of our expectations 
in other, equally appropriate ways. 

Highlight displays many of the positive features in mainstream courses coming 
from the major ELT publishers, Highlight is aimed at the young adult age 
range and consists of twelve units, each with a distinct theme, providing 
material for about 120 hours’ work altogether. Our fjrst guideline concerns 
amis and objectives. The stated aims of Highlight are: 

* encouraging individual students’ input by inviting opinion and 
stimulating discussion 

« developing fluency through functional language practice and balanced 
skills work 

4 improving accuracy through a practical understanding of grammar 
« consolidating progress in the ‘Study Focus’ section which also 
includes vocabulary and pronunciation work, 

A further indication of the aims and objectives of Highlight lies in the contents 
pages, or ‘contents map’ as it is called in this coursebook. For each unit the 
contents are displayed under nine headings. The entries for Units 7 and 8 are 
shown below as examples. 
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One of the most difficult tasks conffonting the coursebook writer is to handle 
and create material that is at the correct linguisdc level, is nseful teaching 
material, forms part of a coherent whole with progression, practises the tour 
sldlls in a balanced and integrated way and is interesting and motivating. i rns 
comp!exity is mirrored by the contents map, which treats a wide range of 
content categories simultaneously and attempts to show how they fittogether 
and relate to one another. 

The main aims of HighUght relate to the four language skills taught with 
particular emphasis on fluency, through skills practice, and aecuracy 
through an understanding of grammar. Two strands of language-teaching 
methodology come together here: the rule-based approach (understanding 
of grammar) and the performance-based approach (ability to use 
language effectively with emphasis on the four Skills), The accuracy/fluency 
continuum is also neatly encompassed by linking accuracy to grammatical 
understanding and fluency to language practice and skills work. The mam 
aims also address student learning needs by grving prominence to the 
p ersonalization of some of the activities in the book, those which ask for 
students to express their own opinions and give them opportumties to discuss 
topics suggested to them. Finally, students’ learning needs are taken account 
of by the emphasis on consolidation and recycling in ‘Study Focus’ secnons 
which provide opportunities for reflection and individual study, thus pavrng 
the way for a degree of leamer autonomy. 

The teacher^s book does not Set out explicitly the general aims of the course 
(as opposed to speclfic teaching objectives for each unit), Students’ needs as 
learners are not discussed in any detail, nor is the role of the teacher. The 
underlying principles of the course are not stated either, and this is a pity, as a 
careful reading of these would provide teachers with a us'eful insight into the 
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thinking behind the course. Nevertheless the specific teaching objectives set 
out in the contents and in the teacher’s book allow us to build up a picture of a 
course which has a sound approach and aims to be as comprehensive as 
possible. This is shown by the attention given not only to grammar (labelled as' 
‘language’) but also to vocabulary and phonology. Interestingly, ‘functions’ do 
not appear as a category, although several other contemporary courses do 
make use of this concept. The broader heading of ‘activities’ is use d, and 
many of the activities included are genuinely communicative.' 

Moving to our second guideline, concemingthe usefulness and relevance to 
the learner of the language being taught, we need to look in more detail at the 
language items included, their balance and organization and whether aspects 
such as discourse structure and style are taken on board. This is a tali order 
for the coursebook writer, and we cannot reasonably expect one book to 
contain everything that we want. What we can expect is a sound general 
coveiage and a reasonable balance. Any special features will be of particular 
interest and will be worth noting as characteristic of the course. 

The language items covered are what would be expected of a course at this 
level and include general tense work including past, present perfect and past 
perfect, conditionals, modals, phraaal verbs, relative clauses, etc. Vocabulary 
gets special attention with some interesting exercises based on word-grcrOps^ 
opposites, collocations, etc. There is also^ttentionun^romineiadon, with 
emphasis on areas of particular importance, such as weak forms, word and 
sentence stress, and some aspects of intonation, 

The skills work is particularly comprehensive , with useful activities, based on 
tolgplay^a^pairworit, for4eveloping oral skiils and a lot of well designed 
guided writing exercises. Reading andl&teriihgare also cateredfor, although, 
firom a presentational point of view, it is a pity that the majority of the reading 
passages are made to look as though they have been tom from last week’s 
newspaper! 

There is some attention given to style and appropriacy, and also occasional 
workfocusing on-dlscpurse structare, such as the structuring of written 
English and the use of conjunctives, referred to as ‘text organizers’: words 
such as although and however. In all, the language content will meet the needs 
of most learaers at this level. Its strength lies in its comprehensive coverage of 
many aspects of language within one course, together with the range of 
meaningful leaming activities. 

The following pages reproduced from Highligkt Upper Intermediate Student’s 
Book and Teacher’s Book show how students are given opportunities to 
express their own ideas and views (activities 1 and 2) and how spoken English 
practice is provided through roleplay. The teacher’s book gives guidance on 
setting up and running the pair- and groupwork activities and the roleplay. 
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Unit 3 FarawayPlaces 

STARTING POINTS 

Holiday activities and holiday types 

1 What makes a good holiday? Give your opini ort of each activity. 
What are themost popular activities? 


HOUOAY ACTIWIES 
Swibalhing Wolkmg 

Swimming aad divjng Sighheeing 


Nlghtdub 

pJayingconli 


Waier ifJorti 
fishing 
Team sports 
Siiing 


VUiting Bis countryikle Meeting peapls 
Museoms Shoppmg 

Ttieotreorcinema Phologra^iy 

Disto Rdaxing 


2 Is it better tohave a holiday abroad, or in your ovm country? 




. 



— 'V t 


Role play * 

3 Form a group of fdur. Yon want to go on holiday together but 
have different ideas. Try to come to nn agreement. 


W 


StudentA 


Student B 


You want to go on a seaside holiday abroad, You want to’go on anadventore holiday 

You are mainly interes ted in relaxing in the waUdng and campingin moimtainsinyour 

sun because you need a rest after a very busy own country. You think dps wduld be a. 

| vpar * | cheapandhealthyholidayj^d*y.Y-':., ; 


Student C ___!- 

You want to relax, but you also want to do 
some sightseeing. You are interested in 
museums and old buildings. 


Student D _;_ ' _ 

Las t year you went on « package holiday and 
spent two weeks oii the beach. You want 
something different this year. 


From Highlight Upper Intermediate Student's Book, Vince (Heinemann 1992} 
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^ 0nit 3 Faraway Places 


Hollday activities and hollday types 


CONTENJS 

UNCUAGE POEMIS 


tmtu jast £oph, pul K*Ub(: ft't fa m tlt ^ / w jperfjc potnts Tl* kusr* s/iof^n tti naf» (cr sKdffc 

<ijnts , SiM 3 t pjrt pcrfed 

I PwtidpKt tfwsS 

i Siftjttt ind ^trfioo# p«&&. 

i Hotepwjtea SptriiJt: tj^of tcWjjr lo p m. Stok {%: steMriU** i tolifa sWd, fenaiaj 

*dt5ch fotttpi t<Krt tf to risi rrielbf t liocf. 

Wrhica: twitffts «bcsl i foliday. 


Optlona! materials 

Hollday advertisements; tourfst broehures; forelgn hollday snapshots. 


1 A 1 M Focus on topic. 

* Inlrodute the actlvity by asldng for destripHons - 
of ihe photographs. Ask whether sludenls llke 
these adtyllies or nol, whaf Jdnd of people ]ike 
them, and why. 

* Students work In pairs or small groups and 
discuss the adlvilies in the lisi. Emphasfce that 
they should gtve «pJanalfons and opinlons, Ask 
them lo add Othcrf acltvilies. 

* Class feedback. 

2 AIM Fowson lopic. 

* Inlroduce lho arfhrily hy asfcing bow many 
stwdenls have travdUd abtoad for a hollday. 

Ask for some descriptjoos. 

» Ask for eonirotnls on lho fllustralions. Elidl 
oplnlans a bon t means of transpori. type of 
hollday, and probltms. 

* Students dtseuss in smaS gtoups, 

Option: iludenls make notes IndivlduaKy or In 

palrs. Class discusston. 


Rol e play 

3 AIM Flutncy p/actlee in role play. 

• See Ihe noles on role play on pagt v. 

Divlde the class ini o four groups, each group 
discussing one of the roks as prcparaHon. 

Pro vide vocabulary whert nKjulred. 

The n form new ABCD groups for the role play 
itself. 


From Highlight Upper Intermediate Teacher's Book r Vince (Heinemann 1992} 

Our third guideline concerns students’ jearn ing needs^nd although very 
little is said in the introduction to the teachePs bdok about learners’ needsj itis 
possible to identtfy a number of features in the book which are relevant here. 
The m a terialpiesente^dsj^Lfsfuily^raded with recycling in the student’s book 
and also in tn^wo^bop^. There are pointers in the student’s book to exercises 
in the workbookwTuch can b e done individually outside the classroom or can 
be used by the teacher as additional material in class. 
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8 The guidelines m practice; a cas e study 

The selection and grading are basically structural, mainly grammatical in 
nature, following a convendonal sequence of language items. So we find, for 
example, all three Standard conditionalsjlgaitjaiih^as might be expected at 
this level The approach to leaming i^^ential^Tnduc^Vn that the book 
provides ample contextualized examples of stnictures and from these examples 
the learners are exp ected tohvpothesh_e about the underlying rules. Again, this 
is the Standard approach^ofmoltcoursebooks. Inaddition, agrammar reference 
section is included at the back of the studenfs book, giving clear and straight- 
forwar d exnlanations of ru les, again with plenty of examples. This represents a 
m ore learning, with rules given explicitly. A bridge 

between the twodSerent approaches is providedby a very usefulcross- 
referencing procedure which points learners towards the reference section at 
significant points throughout the book. S o learners who feel that they need 
more explanation, or wish to explore a grammar item more thoroughly, are 
provided with additional resotirces which they can access quickly and easily 
through the pointers in the main text. In the example on p 24, the numbers in 
the boxes refer to the grammar reference section in the studenfs book. 

This allows for some differentiation in how the book is used by different 
teachers and students by introducing an eiement of choice, which increases the 
flexibility of the material Further choice is offered in the teachefs book 
through suggestions for alterhative activities, ideas on different wfys of 
handling some of the material, and proposed supplementary activities. 
Motivation is heiped by the interesting and varied nature of the topics covered 
and the way in which these topics fonn the basis for iively and challenging 
activities. 

We tum now to the final guideline, conceming the rple of thecgrrt^ehook iti 
promoting effective learning. Wehave already setnhowHtghlight proVideT 
consH^^su^pgttTtg^identg, whilst allowing them some freedom in how 
they use themateriafcontameHinit. L earningst yles-are not do gjnatically 
Jmposed^altbmigh a generaljipproach embodying a structural syuabus^nd a 
\r[eVofk^^ process is implicit. - 

Support for the teacher is substantial, through a well-designed teachefs book 
^^^T^s~mterTeaved"^^fi r fiie N student ) s book, giving a two-page display with 
the studenfs book page and the teacher’s ‘notes side by side. The purpose of 
each activity is clearly stated and step-by-step guidance is given on how to use 
them in class. As mentioned eailier, ma ny sug ges tions are given for al ternahve 
and supplementary activities . Suggested answers"-§r^grven. to mostof the 
^exercises anTfiereUaTapescript of all .the recorded material. 

No coursebook is totally comprehensive and Highlight is no exception, Certain 
aspects of language use, particularly style and discourse structure , are only 
lightly touched on. We might also like to see a few more subst^tiaLreading 
passage s for students at this level, although the author does givea3wee-orr^ 
using readers and setting up a class library. 
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Chapter 2 Analysing and evaluating coursebooks: a raiwnale and someguideltms 


LANGUAGE ACTIV1TIES 

Work sihiations 
Recommending a job 

1 Sue is alone m the Office, because her colieagues are ill or on 
holiday and her bos$ is away. He has left her these notes. 


in case >19 

/n oase is used when we want 
to be prepared for a situation 
whicti might happen. 

I can’t go out nowin casa tfie 
boss ring s. 



Condttional 1>7 
Provided and as iong as 
mean onlyif... 

Onfessmeans oniyifnot,-.. 
fit do rt provlded he agrees. 
i won't do it unless he agrees. 


■#b + 


W , 

m / 

i:' -h 

W 

& ZA: 

m 




This is Sue's plan for her.day, Whatis wrong with it? 

Unless she sees Mr Bums first she can'tgo to the bank at 9 . 30 . 

Shc can go to the bank, provided she seesMr Bumsftrsl. 

She can't stay at the bank for iong, in case Mr Bums phones. 

2 After her difficult day, Sue started thinking about olher things 
she could do. What dtd she say about the good and bad points? 

'JStfslLA { 

J /i 

>0iZrY 

-v; ( f ; ;: f M 7 

(-?' 11 
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Conditional 2> 7 
Modals in conditiona! 
sentences 

if l studhd t could become a 
teacher. 

if i were a teacher, i mightnot 
Hke H, 
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From Highiight Upper Intermediate, Vince (Heinemann 1992) 
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Chapter 3 The coursebook package 


This chapter will look at what coursebooks coatain and the make-up of the 
total package j as coursebooks seldom stand alone. 

The make-up of the coursebook package 

Our concernhere is the wholelearningpackage: how itis made up andhow 

Serem parts relate to one another. I have used the « ^£0° Z 
refer to any integrated package of materials with the <:om“ 1 A ’ 
but we also need to consider how the Central coursebook is supported by 

other materials, 

Most course packages consist of at least a studenfs book and a teache * 

The student’s P book is probably thought of as the main plank :ot a padrage, and 
Sfl^o as it is the main point of contact with the student. How^er, 
teachers’ books are also very important and are responsible for p g 
teachers with the detailed Information that they need m order to make the b 

use of the whole course. 

Wnrkbooks or activity books are also commondy included in course packages 

and are intended to give students extra practice in items“ 
class They often give additional wntrng practice and are prod y 

• cheaply so that they can be written in and thrown away when completed. 

Cassettes normally figure prominently in course P ac ^ s > 
used for listening and pronundauon work. It is important to hsten to the 
cassettes when evaluating this aspect of the package, as the quahty o 
material recorded on them can vary a lot. 

A major consideration is the eictent to which die different 
package truiy work together to form an integrated package (a term used very 
freauently by those responsible for promotionai copywntmg m hL, - 

nublishing). Ideas on how to bring the different parts togetiierand suggesti ^ 
on how and when the various components are best used shoul “* ^P ear “ 
teachers book. Ideally we would look for a chart or other schematac 
representation showing the progression df each component m relahon to the 
other components. - 

Plearlv some parts of a package are more Central than others and material 

SoSkages iacontied in «he studends book v*befound m other 
packages in a separate book. Tests are a good example of this. 

Most budgets for purchasing teaching materials are limited, so it is im P“ tant 
m taow wteh parts of a package are essential, and which are optunLThe 
students’ and teachers’ books would be diffict* to * s P. ense 
bea oitv not to have access to a set of authentic-sounding cass 
listening work and pronunciadon practice. On the other hah4 a ome parts of 
slTckage can very definitely be seen as opdonal ettras, w.thout which the 
course can still be used effecdvely. Video materiaL, when it accompames 
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Chapter 3 The coitrsebook package , 'T 


general courses, normally comes into this category. Itis rarely Central to the 
teaching of the main language pornts, bin serves rather for recycling language 
in different contexts and for maintaining interest and motivation in the 
leamers. This is valuable but not essentiab and sometimes the distinction has 
to be made, so that priorities can be decided for materials purchase. 

The following extracts give examples of the make-up of some typical courses. 


Course components and organisation 

Ffying Cotours is a classroom-based course which will take 
adui t and young adult beginners to intermediate level in three 
stages. The course components at each stage are: 

Students’ Book 
Workbook 
Teacher’s Book 
Class cassettes 
Language Study cassettes 


From Ffying Cotours Teacher's Book 2, Garton-Sprenger and Greenaii (Heinemann 


The New Cambridge Bnglish Course is designed for people who are 
learning English for general practical or cultural purposes. The course 
generally presupposes a European-type educational background, but 
with some adaptation it can be used successfully with learners from 
other cultural environments. The course teaches British English, but 
iliustrates other varieties as well. 

The matedal at each level includes a Student’s Book, a Teacher’s Book 
and a set of Class Cassettes (for classwork); a Practice Book, with or 
without Key (for homework); two opttonal Student’s Cassettes; and 
an optional Test Book for teachers. Split editions of the Student’s 
Book, Practice Book and Student’s Cassettes are also available. 

A set of two video cassettes and an accompahying Teacher’s Guide 
are also available for use with Level 1. The Teacher’s Guide contains 
photocopiable tasks for students to use with the video. For teachers 
who do not wish to photocopy, a Teacher’s Guide without tasks 
and separate Student’s Activity Books are available. 


From The New Cambridge English Course Teacher’s Book 1, Swan and Wafter (CUP 
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At each level Gtapevine comprises: 

Student’s Book with an introductory 
unit, forty double-page units, four 
Stories for pleasure, grammar 
summaries, a vocabulary index, list of 
irregular verbs, and a listening appendbt. 

Worlcbooks A and B providing further 
reading and writing actlvities. 

Interleaved Teacher’s Book with 
detailed and flexible lesson plans. 

Stereo Cassettes including dialogues, 
texts, songs, and listening development. 

Video integrated into the course as a 
stimulating option for both presentation 
and review. 

Video Activity Book including tuli 
exploitation material, language 
summaries, transcripts, a guide to using 
video m the classroom, and teaching 
notes. 

From Grapevlne Teacher's Book k.Viney and Viney (OUP t990) 


; - : •' COMPONF-NTS " ■ v ‘ ' f ‘ ■ ” ' '' : . '' ■ 

Conncct 1 Connect 2 Connocl Plus 

Studcnl's Book "Student's Book Student's Book 
Workbook • . Workbook ; ' Workbook 

Teacher's Book Teacher's Book Teacher's Book 

I Cassette Cassette : ' Cassette ■ . 

Teslpack (optional) Testpack (optional) Testpack (optional) 


M 

MACM1LLAN 

PUEiLISHbUS 



From Connect Teacher's Book 1, Revell (Macmitlan 1990) 
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Chapter 3 The coursebook package 

H Checklist for the make-up of ccmrses 

D What are the components which make up the total course package? 

- student's book 

- teacher's book 

- workbook or activity book 

- tests 

- additional reading material 

- additional listening material 

- cassettes for listening 

- cassettes for pronunciatlon 

- video 

- CALL materials 

- other components 

□ How weli do the different parts relate to the whole? Is there a n overall guide to using 
the package? Is there cross-referencing between the different parts? 

□ Which parts are essential and which are optional? 

2 The organization of coursebooks 

Our next concern is with the amount of contirmity within the materials and 
the routes through the materials which are available to learners. 

It is rarely sufflcient for students to meet new items only once. In the ’case of 
grammar and vocabulary, items not only need to be met in context and 
actively practised, they need to be recycled three, four or more times before 
they become stored in the long-term memory. One principie of recycling is 
that items are encountered in a structured way on several occasions in 
different contexts. In this way students leam the form and the sound of a 
• language item (grammalical form or lexical item) through Progressive 
exposure, and by meeting it in a number of different contexts they develop an 
increasing understanding of its u$e and meaning, 

We would expect a general course to ,have a clear policy on recycling, with 
Progressive reinforcement of newly taught items. It is useful to have a record, 
for instance, of where a vocabulary item is first introduced and then when it is 
used on subsetjuent occasions. As a basic principie of leaming is to move ffom 
the familiar to the new, and to relate new items to those already known, 
recycling of previously taught items can be linked to the first presentation of a 
new item. For example, the present continuous form of the Yerb, already 
presented and practised in context, can be recycled at the same time as it is 
contrasted with the present simple*. 

Many teachers and students are happier when they have a straightforward 
route through a course, and they sometimes feel more secure when the 
conventlonal beginning-to-end direction is used. There are, however, 
altematives which, when carefully used, give more fiexibility, An example of 
this is The Sourcebook (Shepherd and Cox 1991) which is designed to give 
users greater flexibility'in designing their own syllabus. To this end The 
Sourcebook offers students three separate sections: grammar, vocabulary and 
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2 The organization of coursebooks 


skills. The skills section gives practice in ianguage use, and has cross* 
referencing to the other two sections for Ianguage study. 



These notes about The Saurcebook are for students and teachers. 


A philosophical guide 


Students and teachers all work in different ways - this book encourages ieaming 
and teaching EnglUh in your own way. 

Many course books dictate to the ieamer and the teacher what shoufd be 
ieamed, in what order and in what vuay. The Sourcebaok is different. It has 
been designed to be ftexib!e, to suit the teacher and the course being taught, 
and to give the student a book he or she can use for seif-study as weil as in 
dass. 


A practical guide 




3sg|' 
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STARUNG OUT 

(ntrodudng each other, the Ianguage 
we need and how to !eam it 


6RAMMAR 

Functions, nouns, verbs, preposftions 
and sentences 


VOCA8ULARY 

Key words, word groups and exerdses 


SKIILS 

Ustening, speaktng, reading and 
writing presented in 10 topic areas 






IN CLASS A typicai course begins with Starting out After that, the items in 
Grammar and Vocabuiary can be used when and how it suits the course, bot 
the Skills part {10 units) Is designed to be used in dass and can be used In the 
order given in the book. The units in Skills are cross-referenced to reievant 
pages in Vocabuiary and Grammar. 

FOR SELT-5TUDY AND REVISJON The student can aiso use the Grammar and 
Vocabuiary parts for his or her own reference. There is a key to both parts at’ 
the b 2 ck of the book. 

TEACHERS AND COURSE DESIGNERS will find these material* are adaptable to 
many drfferent teaching situations and syiiabuses. it ts important that teachers 
famJiiarise themsetves with the contents and design of the book. The Teacheris 
Hf Book contains many ideas on different ways of asing The Soufcebook. 

pro m The Saurcebook Pre-intermediate, Shepherd and Cox (Longman 1991) 
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There is no linear route through this book. The teachep the class or the 
individual student must find their own way through by selecting appropriate 
material firom the sections and putting together a negotiated syllabus which in 
all probability will grow organically as the learners progress, The book is not 
graded in a structurai way as in more conventional courses, but offers its 
contents for selectdon on a ‘self-service’ basis, To help userSj there is an 
extensive and detailed leamer-training section which gives detailed advice and 
guidance to students on how to use the book. 

Clearly this alternative is not for students lacking confidence or teachers 
lacking experience. Howevep it is an interesting initiative which would be of 
value to students on a ‘false beginners’ or revision course and to teachers with 
classes of students having widely varying needs. A degree of sophistication is 
needed to handle material of this kmd> and a good deal more responsibility 
falls on students when they contribute to the design of their own syllabuses. 


m Checklist for the organization of coursebooks 

□ How is continuity maintained in the materials? 

□ What techniques are used for recycfing and reinforcement of ieaming? 

□ How is earlier iearning developed or refined in later sections of the material? ' 

□ What route is the leamer expected to ta'ke through the material? Is there one 
predetermined.route, or are alternatives/optional routes given? 

□ Are there reference sections? if so, are there polnters to the m in the main text? Are 
they weli integrated? 

□ Is there an index of language items? 

□ Is there a iist of new vocabuiary? lf so, does it show where each word is first 
introduced?' 

□ is the material suitabie for use in a self-study mode? Does it have a key to exerdses?' 

□ If it is a new course, are all components published and available? If it is not yet 
complete, will the next levels be ready when you need them? 
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The language content 

In this chapter we are concerned with the language that is contained in the 
coursebook, with what is being taught (as opposed to how it is taught, which 
will be considered in Chapter 8). This language content can then be compared 
with what the students need to learn and expect to learn, in order to evaluate 
the suitability of the material so far as its language content is concerned. 


1 Language form and language use 

Coursebooks are concerned with the teaching and learning of the language 
itself, in some or all of its aspects. Themes, topics, communicative strategies, 
cultural issues and other factors are also important and will be discussed later 
in this book. But the actual items of language taught - grammar, vocabulary 
and phonology - form the foundation of everything else that contributes to the 
complex process 'of language teaching. 

It is generally necessary to analyse language and divide it into small units for 
effective teaching and learning tb take place. Yet it is notoriously difficult to 
separate individual aspects of language from the whole, and isolate them, 

| without losing authenticity and naturalness in the process. This is mainly 

because language is a complex phenomenon which operates at several levels 
simultaneously. For example, speakers have to express what they mean 
through the grammatical, lexical and phonoiogical systems of the language 
simultaneously and also have to select appropriate communicative strategies, 
They alsp have to interpret what is being said to them, using the same 
processes in reverse. The *whole ? of language in use is greater than the sura of 
its parts. 

This goes some way towards explaining one of the most difficult problems in 
language teaching and particularly in designing materials, Students cannot be 
expected to handle several different aspects of a new foreign language 
simultaneously, when they are just beginning to learn in To some degree the 
acquired skills of language use will be transferable from the mother tongue, . 
but even so it is essential to reduce the learning Ioad in the foreign language to 
assimilable units, and this invariably entails focusing on different aspects of the 
language separately. So, part of a lesson may concentrate on teaching a new 
grammatical form and another part may focus on vocabulary development. 
The lesson may finish with some skills wotk - practising listening, for 
example. Coursebooks mirror this approach by focusing selectively on- 
different aspects of language form and language use. Language is analysed 
and broken down into small units for teaching purposes. An essential question 
for teachers and materials writers is how far a language can be analysed and 
fragmented in this way without losing its nature and identity. 
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Chapter 4 The language content 





2 Grammar 

The first considerations are whar grammar items are induded and how far 
they c'orrespond to leamer needs. Grammar is a major component of any 
general language course, whether it is acknowledged as such, or disguised as 
something else. It is the effective teaching of grammar that distinguishes a true 
language course from a phrasebook and it is an understanding of and an 
ability to use grammar that equips learners with the ability to create their own 
utterances and use language for their own purposes. 

When introducing new grammar items, it is possible to teach the form of a 
new grammaidcal item without its meaning {in the sense of its underlying use), 
as in the following example of teaching the article taken ffom Blueprint One 
(Abbs and Freebaim 1990), where the focus is on the form of the indefinite 
article (ajari). . 


GRAMMAR FOCUS 

Indefinite article Definite article Plurals 

a desk an apple the pen (the) pens 

apen anorange the apple (the) apples ' 

When do you use ani 

What letter makes a word plural? 

From Blueprint One , Abbs and Freebairn (Longman 1990) 

Equally, it is possible to present a new grammar item with emphasis on its use, 
minimizing or postponing the problems presented by its form (or forms in the 
case of irregular verbs). In the example of the past simple tense on p 33 taken 
ffom Signature Bkmentary (Phillips and Sheerin 1990), a number of regular 
and irregular past simple tense forms are introduced through the reading 
passage before the form of the tense is exp!ained to the students, focusing 
attention at this stage primarily on the use of the tense. 

Both books redress the balance subsequently and cover the missing aspect 
(form or use), but it is interesting to note that the sequences are different. 
There is clearly no correct sequence, and sequencing will vary according to 
leamer level, the nature of the item to be learned and the preferences of the 
coursebook writers. It is however indisputable that both form and use must be 
learned, and as closely together as possible. 
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Working days 


1 Reoding 

Mary lacy was a maid in a big house in London frotnl912until 1915. Kere is herstory, 
ttead tlie lexlami ftncl tbe atisweis to these quest!ons: 

1 \Sss Mary happy at Ihe big house? 

2 Whatnewjob did Mary wanl? 


SvStinefwoSamaki 

Z&j&zass? 

coid^terandgotdre^d. 

Theulwentdo^rsa" 

jmddwnedaUtheroom. 

wash«idUIjJ yj Shewas 

andcombed herJ» bulsUe 

^ * 

33 » 

“ftsssssS 

uncil nme or len o , n rf a • 

ihe house and p 31 ^ me 

-a^ssan— 

sSgSSS- 

f! es 2^yw^* one 

sfe^rSr 

S&edltVirtyb'Wna 

me. Freeat lasd 
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2 Grammar 



A Road through the texl agan and writo 
down: 

1 fivejobsMarydtdeverydayaUhebig 

house 

Z IhreeihlngsMarydidn'tlikeabouther 
Work 

3 all the vsrbs in ihe first paragnph. YVhat 
doyou nollce? 

8 Work witha partner and talk about tho 
answers to these questions: 

1 Why did Mary wash in Icy coid water? 
't Why did Mary decide to leave? 

3 Why dfd she waitimtii everyono was 
asleep? 

4 Why did Mary think ihe working hours 
in tbe factory were short? 


Language Pradics 

A LookatUnguageStudyl.5. 

Notice hoiv to make questions to the pas t 
with Did... + verb. Now maka up Rvs 
ouestions about Mary’s liEe, wrile the m 
down and then ask a partner your 
quesUons. Answer; ‘Yes, she did’ or ‘No.. 
shedidnV 

B Read Ihe story and put the verbsinto the 
past tense: 

On Monday motningnw day i slorted in the 
□suai way. At scven o’ciock 1 2 .......fget 

up), a’.(wosh), and 4.(cowb) 

my hair. Then i 5.(go downslairs) and 

6 .. ..... [have) breakfast. Al ha!f past seven J 

7 .. ...... (vyalfct to Ihe bus stop and s. 

{ivoitj for thebus.f 9.(tvoil) forbalf an 

hour, but tbe bus didn’t coma.Then one of my 

frtonds 10 ...(vvoJk) by. ’WKy areyou 

wallingat ihe bus stop? You know there aren’t 
any buses on Sundayl* 

3 Pmunciatfon and Speiling 

A Say whather the past tense of the foilawing 
verbs bas one syllable or two: 


hurry .caif start wdk dose 
siop hote hetp wont stay 

B Look at Language Study 5.3. Write eight 
santences with the past tense of these verbs. 
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From Signature Elementary, Phillips and Sheerin (Nelson 1990) 
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Chapter 4 The language content 


Checklist for grammar items 




v -^What grammar items are included? Do they correspond to students' language needs? 
V^T Are they presented in small enough unrts for easy ieamjng? 
is there an emphasis on fanguagHornV? 
there an emphasis on language use (meaning)? 
iJZfHow balanced is the treatment of form and use? 

J^Are newiy introduced items rej ated toa nd contrasted with items already famiiiar to the 
, learners? ‘ 

AVhere one grammaticai form Kas more than one meaning (eg the present continuous), 
are ali relevant meanings taught (not necessarily together)? ■ 


X' 


3 Evaluating the grammar content: a case study 

A useful way of gaining insight into coursebooks and, where necessary, 
comparing them, is to identify some grammaticai points that are difficult to 
teach and pose problems for your learners. Which points are selected will 
depend on your own students and your teaching situation, Two grammar 
' items that are generally problematic are the present perfect verb form and the 
definite and indefinite artides. In both cas es, the actual form of language 
involved is. not such a problem, but the use of the items is difficult because 
abstract concepts are involved. In the case of the present perfect, the 
underlying meaning can be summed up as ‘past with present relevance or 
effect’. As far as articles are concerned, the choice of definite or indefinite 
article (or in certain cases no articie) depends largely on whether the entity 
being referred to is already known and identifiabie to the listener (definite 
article) or not (indefinite article). 

We would expect to find these items dealt with thoroughly and clearly at the 
appropriate level, with comprehensible contextualization which will Iead 
learners to understand and internalize the underlying meaning. We have 
briefly looked at one treatment of the article (above). Let us now take a look at 
• how the present perfect is handled in two different courses. 

In Blueprint One (Abbs and Freebairn 1990) the present perfect is presented 
for the first time in Unit 32, which is reproduced on p 35. 

As can be seen, the new verb form is presented in context, using visuals in the 
coursebook and a listening passage on cassette. There is also a box, showing 
how the present perfect is constructed in its afflrmative, negative and 
interrogative forms. Irregular past participle endings are given in Hxercise 2. 
The forms of the present perfect are practised in Exerci$es 2 and 4 and 
something of the underlying meaning comes over from the contexts of 
presentation and practice. Further practice is given in the workbook and an 
overview of form and meaning is given in the Language review , reproduced on 
p 36. 
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3 Evahiating the grammar conimv. a case study 
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Recent events 



1 m LISTENING 


Before you Hsten 

Mrs Gibsori has just had some good news. 
What do you think has happened? 

1 She has just won a competition. 

2 She has just passed an exam. . 

3 She has just received some money. 

Now Usten and find out why Mrs Gibson is 
so happy. 





2 Use the list of verbs to say what has 
happened ia each picture, 


break broke broken 

lose lost lost 

drop dropped dropped 

hurt hurt hurt 

find found fbund 

see saw seen 


ai What has he done? 
b: He's broken a cup. 

t cup 3 leg 

2 magazine 4 £5 

3 M SPEECHWORK 

Usten and repeatthese words. Notice the 
/h/ sound. 

he's his have has had 

here hair' hurt 

he's, had a nice time he's hurt hi s leg 

4 Mirae something unfortunatewhich has 
just happened to you, e.g. you've just 
broken' your watch. Other students guess 
what it is by asking Yes/No questions. 

A: Have you lost something? 
b; No, I haven't, 
a: Have you broken something? 
b: Y es, I have. 


111 . 

From Bfueprint One, Abbs and Freebairn (Longman 1990) 
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Language review 


PRESENT PERFECT SIMPLE 

Positive statements 
l've finished. 

We've 

They've 

She's 

He's 


Question 

Have you finished? 
we 
they 

Has she 
he - 


1 In this book the present perfect stmple is used to express; 

recent events He's broken a cup. (Unit 32) 

experiences Have you ever been to Aftica? (Unit 33) 

He's been to Rio twice. 

2 This tense cannot be used to talk about events which happened at a 
specific time in the past, e.g. You cannotsay: I have finished it ycotci 


I haven't 

finished. 

We 


They 


She hasn't 


He 


Short ansmer ‘ 

Short answer 

Positive 

Negative 

Tes, I have. 

No, I haven't. 

we 

we 

they . 

they 

she has. 

she hasn't. 

he 

he 


From Blueprint One , Abbs and Freebairn (Longman 1990) 

The presentadon in the student’s book is clear and is based on an inductive 
approach (ie from examples, the learners work out the rule). Explanations are 
only given in the Language review> and then only briefly. The emphasis is on 
the language form and on one of its uses: to refer to recent events. The more 
difficult aspect of the meaning of the present perfect, the underlyingconcept 
of ‘past with present relevance 5 , is not taught at this stage. This is an 
elementary level coursebook and the writers deal with other uses of the present 
perfect at pre-intermediate and intermediate levels, 

The Sourcebook Pre-intermediate (Shepherd and Cox 1991) uses contextualized 
examples, but to a lesser extent, and has a more developed explanation of the 
form, and particularly the underlying meaning -of the present perfect, as can 
be seen from the page reproduced on p 37. 

The approach here, although inductive to a certain degree, is more deductive 
(ie giving explanations and rules, rather than encouraging learners to work the 
rules out for themselves) than in Blueprint One. It provides a similar amount of 
practice material, which is contextualized in the coursebook through the use of 
visuals, etc. 

Such an approach is likely to suit rather more advanced students or ‘false 
beginners’, certainly those who have enough English to understand the 
explanations and rules, however clearly and simply these are presented. 
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Julia has finished tvping the report. 
Has she finished the letlers? 

Mo, slte hasn’t started ihem. 


1 Completc theso semeneos with 
forms of these verbs: 

fimsh cook wash clean 

It's neurly time Ibr liineh. i iow isihe 
tiousowork goiltng on? 

It's neurly finished. Petcr_up 

ati the plutcs, Mary and Jane_ 

the Windows, and Norman_ 

Ihc lunch. jtmmy Ls still .iwecping Lite 
iloor, he_that juh vot. 


GBAHHAR The'pssfjfefiW'refere- 


m iM> 


!ArMjA 


wi 


T^ey^e^editiVe Windows 


* * ... andriHe pre$£nt'tense• vh.. 
.refers to'present s ; 


V/rtn a.fefetfeYice to pas t time like' 'yCsterday' or |t'^'cfo.ck';V¥e'can^t use tKo: 
. prben^^cg>l have seen him a£5 o f dock' is notpobsiBle.-.iftfs, v^liTbe-Tsa\ 


PKACTICE 2 Look at lhis chart, then completc the semonccs: 

FOUR FRJENDS PREP.ARE FORA TRIP TO THE BEACH 


Winston: checktheoil (y' Jane: buv fruit 


hll up with peirol[. pack the piensc basket 


■/ Mark: niake the samhviches 


find the map , pump up the ball 


E; Jane, have you bouglit the fruit yet? 

j: Ycs, I.havc, but I_the pienic basket. 

E: Why not? 

J: Wcll, Mark_the sandwtchcs yel. But he_the ball! 

E: We don'l need a ball! Thts is n beach trip, not a footbail malch! I_ 

the lemonade - H's ready, but t_the map. Has anyone seen it? 

w: The map is ln the car. 

fc ls the car ready?_you_it up with petrol? 

W: Mo, we can db that on the way, but i_the oil - wc are almost ready 

to leave! 


From The Sourcebook Pre-intermediate, Shepherd and Cox (Longman 1991) 
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Vocabulary 

Until recent years, vocabulary was a neglected area of foreign language teaching, 
but it has gained its due recogmtion in the last few years, as realization came that 
sustained communication is virtually impossible without access to a relevant 
and fairly wide range of vocabulary. It is often asserted with sorae truth that, 
particularly at lower levels, students can communicate more effectively with a 
knowledge of vocabulary than with a knowledge of grammar. ‘ 

Selecting vocabulary is a tricky subject and not as simple as might be 
expected. One criterion alone (such as frequency) is inadequate for selecting a 
workable vocabulary range for a teaching programme or coursebook. Few 
coursebooks explain how the vocabulary they include has been selected, 
beyond general statements referring to ffequency and usefulness. An 
iUurninating account of how a relatively complex selection System was built up 
can be found in the Cambridge English ,Lexicon (Hindmarsh 1980). 

In general terms, we would expect to see at least 1000 new words taught in 
each stage of a general course, where a stage represents 120-140 hours’ work. 
Very often additional vocabulary-learning activities are provided in the 
students’ workbook, as much vocabulary leaming can take place outside the 
classroom. Because the vocabulary of English is so large,- we can only expect a * 
fraction of it to be included in.any coursebook. 

As well as teaching as many new words as possible, coursebooks can help 
equip students with strategies for handling the unfamiliar vocabulary that they 
will inevitably meet. They can also enable students to develop their own 
vocabulary-learning strategies. This is a powerful approach and can be based 
on sensitEation to the systems of vocabulary, encouragement of sound 
dictionary skills and reflection on effective learning techniques. 

Nearly all modern courses include vocabulary-learning activities in their 
provision, though with varying degrees of prominence. It is worth examining 
the nature of the activities and exercises to ensure that they help learners to 
extend and develop their vocabulary in a purposefu! and structured way. We 
would not expect to see just wordlists or dictionary definidons of new words. 
Nor would we expect to see words taught in isolation or outside of context 
Rather we would look for exercises which sensitize learners to the structure of 
the lexicon of English and to the various relationships that exist within it. 


Good vocabulary development activities tend to exploit-some or all of the 
following: 


• semantic Telations - word groups according to meaning, synonyms, 
hyponyms, opposites 

• situational relationships - word sets associated with particular situations, eg 
sport, transport, politics 

• collocations - words commonly found in association, tgfood and drink>for 
better or worse, also noun + preposition links and phrasal verbs (verb + 
particle links) 

• relationships of form (often referred to as ‘word building’), eg bng> length , 
lengthen, 

Some courses' distinguish usefully between active and passive vocabulary. 




■ 4 VocabulaTy 

The foUowing are examples of vocabulary-teaching material at advanced and 
elementary levels. 


UNIT] 

E 1 Vocabuiary 

Neuiral and strong adjectives 

1 Study the foUowing language items from D Readtng 
2, and discuss the que$tlons betow them, Check 
your answers on Study page 158. 

Adverbs Adjectives 

qulte . reputable 

ver y ........ useful 

downright.....:. atrocious 

a Which adverb Is strongest and which weakest? 
b Which adjectiveis strongest? 
c Which of the foUowing adverbs eould teplace 
which of the adverbs in the ficst column with littie 
change of meaning? 
absolutety fairly exttemeiy utterly 
d Fiil in the tabte, ustng the adjectives beneath a. 


tmmmm 


siUy useful bad forious 

e Wbat is the dlfference between the adjectives on 
the left and those on the right? 
f Which adjectives fotlow adverbs like doumnghtl 
Which fotlowvery, etc.? 


From Nexus, Mills (Heinemann'1990) 
















'M Checklist for vocabulary 

vocabulary-learning material included in its own right? If so, how prominent is it? \s it 
Central to the course or peripheral? ^ 

w-nLS^How much vocabulary is taught? >>~~ 

□ Is there any prindpled basis for selection of vocabulary?'" 3 '* 

there any distinction between active and passive vocabulary, or dassroom vocabulary? 
•Jtfjz vocabulary presented in a structured, purposefui way? 

. □''Are learners sensitteed to the structure of the lexicon through vocabulary-learning 
exercise$ based on: 

- semantic reiationships 
-formal reiationships 

- coilocations 

- situatlon-based word groups? 

K^Does the material enable students to expand their own vocabularies independentty by 
^'Tielplng them to develop their own learning strategies? 


5 Phonology 

The teaching of pronunciation is another item, like vocabulary» that tended in 
the past to b e sidelined in manygeneral courses. However, most recent 
courses include the teaching of phonology to a greater or lesser extent. Most 
of them cover the articulation of individual sounds, word stress, sentence 
stress and some aspects of intonation. Weak forms and connected speech are 
often given prominence, 

Emphasis should be at least as much on the global aspects of phonology - 
weak forms, stress, rhythm - as on producing individual sounds, because the 
production of natural-sounding connected speech depends on the speaker’s 
ability to handle the sentence stress and intonation of English with some 
degree of appropriateness: These systems wiU most probably operate in 
English quite differently ffom the way they are used in the learners 7 mother 
tongues. English, as a stress-timed language, operates at the level of sentence 
stress very differently from syllable-tkned languages, and intonation patterns • 
are not usually transferable across languages with their original meanings and 
expression of attitudes intact.. 

In the case of both individual sounds and connected speech, there should not 
be excessive emphasis on absolute correctness, or virtual native-speaker 
accuracy, Rather, there should be an awareness of areas where 
misunderstandings can most easily occur and a focus on avoiding such 
unfortunate occurrences. For instance, in German a fail—rise intonation can 
express enthusiasm and keenness, whereas in English it can convey . 
uncertainty or lack of interest. Mapping the German fall-rise onto a response 
to an invitation in English, such as ‘Yes, OK then J can convey the opposite of 
what is intended, signalling reluctance or indifference rather than the intended 
warmth and enthusiasm. 

The use of specialized terminology (such as voicedlunvoiced sounds, weak forms^ 
stressed syllables ) is essential if learners are going to study phonology in any 
depth, but may be unnecessary if the treatment is relatively incidental. It must 
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be left to individual teachers to decide if the time spent on leaming such 
technical terms is justified. The same must apply to leaming grammatical 
terminology. 

As a general prmciple though, learners should be given terminology whenever 
it will help them to analyse English, categorize it and as a consequence 
understand better how it works. This principle applies equally to the use of the 
phonemic alphabet and we should see whether the coursebook uses it and 
includes it for reference, 

Diagrams showing stres s and intonation are used in some courses and not in 
others, although most writers do not insist dogmaticaUy that their view is 
imposed against the teacher’s judgement. Headway Intermediate Pronunciation 
uses a simple but'effective way of showing sentence stress and intonation 
(which are realiy inseparable features) as shown below: 


Main stress In any phrase or sentence there is one 
in sentences stress that is stronger than the others. 

This is the main stress, In this book it is 
marked with a black box like this: 

. □ ■ B 
A How are you? 

m 

B Fine. 

□ H . D 

A And how are your wife and the two 


girls? 

There can be more than one main stress 
. in a sentence or phrase. If there is only 
one syllable in a phrase, then this must be 
the main stress. The main stress is often 
at the end of the sentence. 

Intonation Intonation is the ‘music’ in the voice. It 
can go up (rising intonation) or down 
(falling intonation). Sometimes it does 
both (fall-rise) or (rise-fail), The main 
intonation always comes with the main 
stress in the sentence. In this book 
intonation is shown like this: 

Falling: BT^ 

Rising: B J' 

Fall-rise: Y es . . . 

Rise-Ml: Realiy? 


Q 

Where are you from? 

□ B J 

Do you like animals? 




From Headway Intermediate Pronunciation, Cunningham and Bowler (OUP 1990) 
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6 Integration of pronunciation teachitig vrith other work 

Grapevine (Viney, R and K. 1990) avoids 

the use of stress and intonation diagrams, as they can ofteii cause confusion 
for students and teachers alike, though occasionally simple airows can be 
employed to denote rising or falling intonation. A cassette recording is the 
best way of noting stress, rhythm and intonation. If yon are happy with 
diagrams and gestures to demonstrate patterns, use them. If not,. 
concentrate on the recordings. 

A final but very important question concerns the cassettes that accompany 
pronunciation-teaching material. It i$ essential that the language recorded on 
them provides a good model for learners, that weak forms are used where they 
are supposed to be, that sentence stress is natural and that intonation is 
appropriately used. 


Checklist for phonology 

^^How thoroughly and systematically are each of the foliowing aspects of the 
/ phonofogical system covered:. 

- articulation of individual sounds • 

- words in contact (eg assimilation) 

- word stress 

. - weak forms 

- sentence stress 
intonation? 

\jld Where phonology is taught seiectiveiy, is the emphasis on areas of pronunciation that 
are important to meet tearners' needs and help avoid misunderstandings? 

VPms the pronunciation work buift on to other types of wor-k, such as tistening, dialogue 
practice^-gtoordGes^hstefld^eparateiyt 
■^^How much terminology is used? is it comprehensible to the learners? 

^£Hs the phonemic aiphabet used? if so, are students given any training m Searning it? 
the material use a diagrammatic system to show stress and intonation? 

Are there cassettes for pronunciation practice? !f so, do they provide good models for 
learners? 


Integration of pronunciation teaching with other work 

Courses differ in the extent to which they integrate pronunciation work with 
other work. Upper Intermediate Matters (Bell and Gower 1992) adopts an 
integrative approach, as is explained in the teachers book: 


Pronunciation 

Many of the exercises come out of the text in the first cycle of the unit or 
out of vocabulary work, Usually, it is suggested that on-going attention is 
given to pronunciation rather than devoting specific lessons to this area of 
language. ’ 

Significant areas of phonology are covered in this way, by a combination of 
specialized pronunciation exercises and focus on aspects of pronunciation in 
other exercises and activities, ' 
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An alternative approach is adopted by Headimy Intermediate (Soars, J. and L. 
1986) where relatively little attention is given to pronunciation in the main 
course 3 but significant problem areas are signalled in the teacher’s book to 
forewarn teachers that they need to concentrate on pronunciation while., for 
example J presenting grammar items. An example ofthis comes with the 
introduction of the past simple; 

There are three pronunciations of ~ed at the end of regular past simple 
verbs. 

/t/ after unvoiced sounds washed hoped worked 
/d/ after voiced sounds married opened lived 
/id/ after /t/ and /d/ wanted started ended. 

There are no exerdses in the student’s book to focus attention on this difficult 
feature, or to practise it. Howeven, a separate part of the course package } 
Headway Intermediate Pronunciation (Cunningham andBowler 1990)^ came 
out four years later and now provides very comprehensive material for. 
teaching all aspects of pronunciation. Although linked to the sequencing and 
structure of Headzoay Intermediate) it claims that it can be used easily with ■ 
other courses both for class use and for individual study. The beginning of 
Unit 3, reproduced below> shows how the pronunciation point that was 
originally simply referred to in the tcachctis book forms the basis of a specific 
recognition exercise. 


2 Pronunciation of -ed past tenses 

(AU Nationailtles) 

There are three different pronunciations of -ed in 
regular past tense verbs: 


/d/ 

phoned 


/t/ 

cooked 


/id/ 

landed 


i jT.3.2.A.l Lislen to these past tense verbs and put 
' them in the right eolumn, according to the 
pronunciation of -ed. You wili hear each verb 
twice. 


helped 

discovered 

offered 

looked 

reached 

called 

saved 

tried 

missed 

invited 

started 

asked 

lived 

juniped 

needed 

waited 
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7 Discourse 
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The spelling of English must present a bewildering problem to many foreign 
learners, yet scant attention is paid to it in perhaps the majority of comrses. 
Students tend to b e left to sort it out for themselves, simply learning the. 
spellings of words on a one-off basis, or by analogy to words with similar 
sounds. Analogy, unfortunately, is a poor guide in many cases, as the trio bear, 
bean and steak will testify. Sound-spelling relationships in English are a 
minefield, and as yet incompletely described by linguistlcs. So it is no surprise 
that many coursebook writers steer clear of the whole area. Ilowever, even 
though we may b e in no position to provide a comprehensive and painless 
guide to Engiish spelling, some guidance through the maze by identifying 
common sound-spelling relationships can b e of great help to students in their 
writing and reading. Too much would be tedious and demotivating, because 
the basics of spelling operate at micro level below the level of meaning, but the 
occasional focus on sound-spelling relationships can pay dividends, as in the 
foliowing example from Third Dimension (CPNeill and Mugglestone 1989). 


Word s and sounds 

Pronounce these groups of words 
aloud. Pay particular attention to 
the letters in bold In which 
word is the sound of these letters 
different? 

1 peas cream bread bean 

2 bread pepper lentil lean 

3 bean beef cheese pear 

4 beef raeal pizza beer 

5 fish chip ripe fillet 

6 cake steak veal bake 

0 How raany of the words above 
can you ftnd that have the 
same sound as ea in these 
three words: pm, steak, bread? 
« Think of at least three more 
words (they don’t have to be 
about food) that have the 
same ea sound as in pear. 


From Thtrd Dimension, O'Neill and Mugglestone (Longman 1989} 


7 Discourse 

I am using the term discourse here in a general way to refer to the features of 
language use that go beyond the domain of grammar rules and include areas 
such as the sequencing of sentences, cohesion, paragraphing, structuring text, 
participation in conversations, etc. 'Studies in text cohesion, discourse analysis 
and conversational analysis provide much of the theoretical and analytical 
basis for understanding this area, which focuses on language use and the 
conventions that structure how we use language for effective communicatiorn 
So it is directly relevant to the communicative approach. 
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Virtually ail coursebooks will present models of discourse, consciously or not,. 
through the example‘s of language that they offer in dialogues, reading texts 
and listening passages. Particularly at elementary level and lower-intermedlate 
level, the language will be limited in its range and complexity. Consequendy, 
the discourse structure will also b e restricted in range and complexity. 

However, we should look for models that represent authentic discourse, even 
though at a simplified level. 

A reading text, for example, should display some of the features of authentic 
text, such as coherent structuring of content, paragraphing and appropriate 
use of cohesive devices, including pronouns for anaphoric reference and 
conjunctives. The range of conjunctives used may be limited: this is not 
important, so long as those that are included are used naturally and provide a 
good model for learners. 

Bxample$ of spoken English, whether for dialogue work or listening, should b e 
reasonably representative of natural spoken English, although again some 
simplification is to be expected. For example, the main conventions for 
conversation, such as turn-takrng, should b e respected. This aspect will be 
explored in more detail in Chapter 10 when we shall look at communicative 
coursebooks. 

When coursebooks set out to teach aspects of discourse, it is most commonly 
in the area of writing. Here there may be material on organizing different 
kinds of written work, such as narratives, reports, letters, etc. The conventions 
of different formats may be explained - for example, how to set out a formal 
letter; and advice may be given on the ordering of events, ideas, etc. 

At a more technical level, there may be examples and exercises on writing 
paragraphs, and on structuring a longer text into paragraphs. This is a 
difficult area, because there are no firm rules for paragraphing as there are for 
grammar. We are really dealing with how text is organized and how it is 
structured according to meaning and the development of a theme or an 
argument. Because there are no hard and fast rules, coursebooks tend to use a 
combination of explanation and advice supported by examples. 

Another area of written English which often gets special attention is cohesion, 
and in particular conjunctions, or conjunctives as they are somethnes called. 
Some coursebooks use other names for them, such as. sequencers or text 
organizers. Basically, they act as signalling devices or signposts and help 
readers and Iisteners to find their way through a piece of continuous discourse 
by relating sentences to one another and helping the reader or listener to 
predict what is coming next, For example, compare your predictions of how 
these two sequences might continue: 

Hoiaard is really a very nice person and ... 

Howard is really a very nice person but ... 

Conjunctives play an important role in effective communication, They operate 
both withiB sentences, joining clauses, and beuveen sentences, linking but not 
joining them. The following example ffom Highlight Upper Int&'mediate shows 
how a coursebook deals with conjunctives in written discourse. 




7 Ducours, 


!# 

i 


m 

m 


Relative clauses: who, whlch, whose 40 


Text organis er$ 


4 Fut who, which or whose into each space. 

This is the story of a strange event fa)-took place in 

Engtand recently. A nian [b] j _brolher had disappeared ia 

France in 1944 received a letter from someone [c]_!_claimed 

tobe Graha m, his brother. The man, (d)_had givenup hope 

of ever seeing his brother agahi, was overjoyed to receive the 

leher, [e] __ was posted in France. He wrote back and 

received another letter [f ] . .-.gave the name and address of a 

French family, [g]-, the letter said, had been looking af ter 

Graham. Graham's brother took the next plane to France, and 

soon arrived at the address [K) _his brother had given. The ■ 

people [i } . _ lived there did not know his brother, and had 

not written any letters, but they were looking after the graves of 
soldiers [j] _had been killed there diiring the war, 

Text organ isers 1 17 

5 Shrdy the examples, and answer the question at the end of each 
one. 

a Although joumahsts often exaggerate stories, they are not supposed 
' to change thefacts. 

Do they exaggerate stories? Are they supposed to change'the 
facts? 

b Joumalists do clmnge the facis. However , they are not supposed to. 

Do es this have the same meaning as sentence a? 
c Joumalists often ezaggerate stories. They are not supposed to, 
however . 

Do es this have the same meaning as sentence a? 

.d In spite of my advlce, the jourmiist changed the story. 

Did we advise the joumalist to change the story? 
e While joumalists often exaggerate stories, they are supposed to give 
the facts. 

Which of the underlined words in sentences a, b, c, d could be 
used instead of while ? 

f Joumalists often record inierviews. As well as this , they might keep 
written notes ofwhal is said. 

Is this phrase used to repeat infonnation, pr to add something 
new? 

g Besides this ... 

Can you use this phrase in f? 

h Joumalists lead quite an interes t ing life, On theotherhand , they are 
not very well paid at ttie start of thelr careers. 

Can you use this phrase in any other part of this exerdse? 


6 Complete the textby using 
words and phrases 
underlined In the examples 
in 5. 



There are many stories about 
the Bermuda Triangle, an 
area of oceanin the 

Caribbean,but [1]_— 

many people believe that 
.planes andships 
mysteriously vanish there, 
there is no proof that this is 

true. [2] . . , it is true that 

many small boats disappear 
in the area. This is because it 
is an area of sudden bad 

weather, [3]_, not 

because it is mys teriousl One 
story deseribes how some 
planes disappeared there 
during the war, and 

[4]_this is true, the 

mostlikely explanation i$ 
that they ran out of fuel and 

crashed. [5]_, there are 

stories suggesdng that aliens 
may be responsible for the 
strange' disappearances. 

[6]___many 

investigations, no proof has 
ever been found that there is 
anything mysterious about 
the place ataU! 


98 


From Highh’ght Upper Intermediate, Vince (Heinemann 1992) 
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Coursebooks are les s likely to focus on the rules or conventions of spoken 
dlscourse, perhaps because it'is a complex area and one that is only now 
becoming better understood, particularly through work being done in 
conversational analysis. However some materials do give attention to certain 
features of spoken discourse, pointing out, for example, how conversations 
start and how they end, Cambridge Advanced English (Jones 1991), for 
example, provides this schema for opening and closing conversations, linking 
it to a listening activity. 


13.2 A 'typical' English conversation 

A Beforc you listen to the recording, look at thc flowchart below and see 
i f you can think o f some examples to ftl) the gaps. 

l“| Listen to the recording and 61! the gaps with sojne o f the examples 
given hy the speaker. 


Listening 



From Cambridge Advanced English f Jones (CUP 1991) 
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This i$ a usefol guide and begins to sensitize leamers to some of the ways in 
which conversations are structured and to some of the conventions that are 
brought into play. 

At a lower level, the Conversation Planner in Flying GoJours 2 (Garton- 
Sprenger and Greenall 1991) is helpful in guiding leamers through a 
straightforward conversation, although it does not deal with opening and 
closing strategies. 


g feri! Listen to the conversation and folio w the conversation - 

PLANNER, 

Now work m pairs and use the conversation planner to get to 
know your partner. 




: Do you likeV-t"' gding to’-tfie dnema.; , ; 
-'i t -* <' j'going to the th eat re . 


yovuA/£t/££'PM 

f BBSffORTOFTft/fifGS R-ha 

TO TAUA80UTW/TA Tf/£> ■ I ^2;'.^What kindof.Afilr^ii'da 

\p’/Y COWBKSAT/ONA 

ML pcAmz Lm 



From Flying Colours2 , Garton-Sprenger and Greenall (Heinemann 1991) 
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Checklist for discourse 


□ Does the coursebook deal with any aspects of discourse? 

O tf so, which aspects a re covered: 

- conjunctives' 

- other features of cohesion (reference pronouns, substitution, etc) 

^^iragraphing and organization of written discourse 

tiructure and conventrons of spoken discourse? 

’Dcfthe examples of spoken and written discourse presented by the material provide ■ 
good models for the fearners? 

i\Gr Is the treatment-of discourse sustained and progressive throughout the course, or does 
it consist of iimited or isolated elements? 


8 Style and appropriacy 

Language is very sensitive to its context of use and is stylistically variable. We 
should look at coursebooks from the angle of appropriacy to see how far they 
go in preparing leamers to use appropriate styles in varying situations. 
Speakers make use of different styles of language to communicate in a way 
which complements the more literal meaning of words and sentences. For 
example, adopting an informal style of speech or writing is a statement about 
■ the relationship which exists between the people who are communicating with 
each other. 

This awareness of the importance of appropriacy derives from the seminal 
work by Hymes (1971) on communicative competence, summed up in his 
now classic statement, ‘There are rules of use without which the rules of 
grammar would be useless. 5 When we use language, we need to be able to 
perceive the social situations in which we are operating and to be able to match 
language style to situation. 

For foreign learners, as for children acquiring their mother tongue, there is a 
double task: to perceive and understand the nature of the social situations they 
find themselves in and to select and use appropriate language. One aspect of 
the task is non-linguistic and the other i s lin guistic. but they are so closely 
connectecTtEatwe cannotaffordto neglect either of them. Language and 
culture are here seen to be closely intertwined. 

Stylistic differences in English can be signalled by aspects of grammar, choice 
of vocabulary, discourse structure and aspects of phonology. In the area of 
grammar, use of the passive as opposed to the active form of verbs can be 
cited as an ex ample of formal style. Ariother example Is the use of 
| contractions /such as canh and won*t in writing, to signal informality, There 
are many examples of form al/ non-fo rmal distinctions in vocabulary, but one 
example will sufticei foscj^dand go are virtuaSy identical in terms of literal 

meaning, but are very different stylistically. Tbrning to discourse, the 
discourse structure of a formal speech is very different from that of a 
conversation between friends. Similariy, an informal letter is structured and set 
out differently from a business letter. ~ ’ 
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In the area of pronunciation, intonation can differ according to the degree of 
formalityj as pointed out in Headway Intermediate Teacher’s Book (Soars, J. 
and L. 1986): 


Cominon problems 
1 Intonation. 

Students sound too flat, start too 
low, and do not show a wide 
enough voice range. It is vital to 
point out that politeness is 
conveyed not by choice of 
exponent, but by intonation. In 
requests, students will need a lot 
of practice in starting high, 
showing a wide voice range, and 
rising slightly at the end. 



Could you open the windOw t 
please? 

Use the tapes as a model for 
intensive practice. 

The more distant and formal the 
situation, the higher the start will 
be, and the greater the fail. 

Similarly, in a more familiar 
situation, the voice range will be 
narrower. - 

From Headway Intermediate Teacher's Book, Soars and Soars (OUP 1986) 


Two examples of exercises focusing on the contrast between formal and 
informal style, with particular reference to vocabulary, are shown below and at 
the top of p 52. 


’ ' 7 which of these phrases would you not expect to see in a 

personal letter? 

Ali the best. vi am grateful for your assistance. 

refer to your letter of the 19th March. ■ Look forwardto seeing you! 

It was so nice to hear from you. v-d apologise for the delay in replying. 

I’m'sure lt’11 be OK. ’ When are you comihg up? 

8 Rewrite the formal phrases in Exerdse 7 in a less formal way. 

From intermediateMatters, Bell and Gower {Longman 1991) 
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5 Match the expressions in the list 
below which are similar in 
meaning. 

enclose job currently 
any more you need to know 
now occupation 
any further Information you 
require 

1 can come consider 
the story of my life look at 
date of birth curriculum vitae 
I am available aim to achieve 
health birthday putin 
medical htstory hope to pass 

Say which are formal and which 
are informal 


From Vista, Deller and Jones (Heinemann 1992) 


H Checklist for appropriacy. 

□ hthere any reference to appropriacy? 

V^lf so, is it dealt with thoroughly o r incidentally? 

□ is appropriacy taught with reference to: 

XCchoice of grammar 

^^.^^Eoice of vocabuiary 
^/^iscoursestfucture 
jj^^prapunciation? 

\J3\j£jfiere any attempt to match language style to social situation? 

S^^poes the coursebook identify situations or areas of language use where leamers should 
be particulariy sensitive to using appropriate styles, eg when complaining? 


9 Varieties of English 

In addition to formal 'and informal distinctions, we need to consider which 
varieties of English are contained in the coursebook. Geographically speaking, 
there are two main varieties of English in the world,’British English and 
American English. The Standard forms of these two varieties differ to a small 
extent in grammar and vocabuiary, and rather more in pronunciation. 
Nevertheless, they are mutually intelligible and demonstrably the same 
language. There are of course many different regional varieties of British and 
American English, and the further they diverge from the Standard variety, the 
less intelligible they may become to outsiders. There are also many other 
varieties of English throughout the world, some used by native speakers, such 
as Irish and Australian English, others spoken mainly as a second language, as 
is the case of English in India and Singapore. 
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9 Varieties of English 


i 


We also need to consider the increasingly common phenomenon of 
‘international English 1 . This concept refers to the use of English as a lingua 
franca around the world for business people, scientists and many others of 
diverse nationalities and mother tongues. Course materials such as 
International Issues (Potter 1991) are now on the market to meet the demand 
for International English. 

Generally speaking, coursebooks for general use in several different'countties 
take either Standard Southern British English - but not the traditional received 
pronunciation (RP) ~ or Standard American English as their model. 
International English is usually based on one or other of these two varieties. 

Courses produced for use m individual countries where English has the role of 
a second language will normally take the local variety as their model., but 
without features which are considered to be colloquial or non-standard. 


1 Checklist for varieties of English 

NEKWhich geographical variety of English is taught: 

British 

- American 

- other 

~ international English? 

□ Whichever variety is taught, is there reference to other varieties (eg in a British English 
course, is ther.e reference to American English where it differs)? 


Conclusion 

Analysing coursebooks for their language content is complex and multi¬ 
dimensional. In most situations you will have to decide on your priorities and 
focus on them. One typical scenario is the following: at elementary level, 
grammatical form and pronunciation will be the main priorities; at 
intermediate level, more attention will be focused on the appropriate use of 
grammatical structures, on vocabulary development and on aspects of stress 
and intonation; at advanced level, discourse structure and appropriacy will b e 
added to the agenda. ■ 

This of course is only an example and you might like to think about what your 
priority areas are for analysing the language contained in coursebooks, relating 
your decisions to your aim$ and objectives and to your teaching situation. 
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Coursebook writers are in effect designing a syllabus as well as producing 
teaching material, and implicit in coursebooks for language learning there 
rnust be a view of and an approach to syllabus design. We need to know on 
what basis the content of the coursebook has been selected and how the 
contenthas been graded. 


The syllabus base 

Any coursebook will be permeated with the writer’s assumptions about 
syllabus design, whether fhey have been explicitly formulated and theoretically 
justified or not. S o it is very. impor tant that, when analysing and evaluating this 
aspect of materials, we should be aware of the options that are available to 
coursebook writers when they design their syllabuses. 

A syllabus can be broadly defined as a specidcadon of the Work to be cove red. 
over a period of time, with a starting po int and a final goal. The language 
content will be ordered in some way, usualfy being sequenced according to 
underlying principles or theories. In some cases the amount of time to be 
spent on each seption will be spedfied, The focus of a syllabus, therefore, is on 
what is tanphf and in what order it is taught. There is a strong implication that 
what is taught is also learned, and both selection and sequencing of content 
will aim to facilitate learning. The mainstream concept of the syllabus has little 
more to say about the learning processes involved and does not specify the 
' approach to teaching or the methods to be employed. 

However, some alternative views of syllabus design, notably the pro c es s 
syllabus, are based on the learning process rather than on the content. The 
process syllabus is somewhat experimental in nature and has yet to make an 
impact on the bulk of teaching materials. The content is not specified in 
■ advance and there are no predetermined goals. The process syllabus grows 
naturally out of the learning situation and to some extent is set out 
retrospectively as the simation evolves. There is considerable scope for on- 
going negotiation among leamers and between learners and teachers as the 
direction of a particular course develops. The emphasis is on process rather 
than product, on how learning develops naturally rather than on the prior 
selection and sequencing of what is to be taught. ’ 

As coursebooks are themselves products and their writers of necessity have to 
decide in advance what they are going to contain, there is a marked 
predominance in published materials of the content-based syllabus. There 
are however some examples of course material designed to allow for flexibility 
of use and deliberately avoiding a predetermined start and fmish. Among the 
titles which are designed for selective use of this kind are the Macmillan 
Dossiers series (1991) and The Sourcebook (Shepherd and Cox 1991), which 
claims specrficaEy that it gives users 

the ff eedom to plan their teaching and learning, and an opportunity to 
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3 Structural andfunctional syllabuses 


negotiate their syllabus. They can: 

e construct tailor-made piogrammes of leaming according to student need; 

» use the book in class or for seif-access; 

9 use the book on courses of different length, ie year-round programmes, 

12 -week intensive courses and short courses, 

Such books act as useful resources and are invaluable to teachers and learners 
alike when they choose to negotiate a syllabus. Nevertheiess the books 
themselves do not partlcipate in the elaboration and development of the process 
syllabus j and their content is still predetetmined, even if the sequendng is not. 


Content-based syllabuses 

White (1988) identifies four types of content base in syllabus design. These are: 

e form (with a structural focus) 

« function (with a notional/functional basis) 

* situation (with a contextual focus) 

* topic (with an informational focus). 

I wiil identify the main characteristics of each o f these syllabus bases, but it 
should be borne in mind that the actual content of coursebooks will be based 
on a combination of these factors, Coursebook writers have to balance the 
competing demands of different approaches to syllabus design and produce a 
version which is best suitedto the users’ needs. 


Structural and functional syllabuses 

The structural syllabus incorporates probably the most traditional approach 
and is based on the internal stmcture of the language with particular emphasis 
pn grammatical structure. Lexis and possibly phonology will also be taken into 
account, but the foundation of the structural syllabus is grammar. The 
selection and sequencing of language items in a structural syllabus is based on 
no firm theory or principle, but is determined by writers in a pragmatic 
fashion with reliance on established orthodoxy and practical experience. The 
general guidelines used in the case of grammar items tend to be: 

• compl exity of structure . pCp" 5 ' ' /o j 

• "T eam abilityL. —-—< < r - ' 

• usefihnes&. x I { ^ 

—>at C do CMJtm k t r\ hi, iy^ ) . 

Clearly complexity and learhability appear to be cormected, in that more 
complex structures are more difficult to learn. S o, for example, the past 
perfect continuous is considered to be more difficult to learn than the present 
simple because it is more complex in structure. Another factor affecting 
learnability is the use, or underlying meaning of grammatical forms. I have 
referred in an earlier chapter to the difficulty experienced by many learners in 
understanding the uses of the present perfect and the meanings of articles, 
especially where there are not similar forms in the learner’s nativejanguage. 
The form of the present perfect and of articles in English is not complex, but 
their use can give rise to difficulty because of the reladvely difficult meaning 
concepts involved. 
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Usefulness as a concept for selection of language items is relatively subjective 
nnless a detailed needs analysis has been undertaken with a clearly specified 
group of learners, and this is not the case with mass-produced coursebooks. 
There is, however,.a pragmatic perception among coursebook writers of what 
is more useful at the early stages of a course. Coverage is a major criterion 
affecting usefulness, so the present continuous, allowing the learner to talk 
about the immediate present, the immediate fiiture, intentions, etc provides a 
rich retum for a relatively small investment in learning effort. It is not 
surprising therefore that this item usually occurs early on in a course and is 
given prominence. 

By contrast, the complicated t ense changes required for reported speech 
require a good deal more learnmgand intemalization if they are to be used 
quickly and fluently, and have less immediate usefulness to the learner in the 
early stages of learning. Moreover a considerable amount of prior knowledge of 
verb fprms and uses is required before students can begin to approach this area 
of English. So it is not surprising that it usually occurs much later in a course. 

In the case of coursebooks which are designed for speakers of the same 
raother tongue, d ifferences between the strucmre ohE ndish^ncLofihejtative 
language wlll provide a furt her guide for selecho n. Gontrastive analysis can be 
amlehirtobrfoFf^^ and difficulty of learning 

different items and it would almost certainly exert an influence, formally or 
informally, on syllabus design for monolingual groups. 


The strength of a strnctural svllabus isJth aLit- cannccount for all the fonps ^of a 
~ language and rel ate them to one another im amohereat way. A serious limitatipn 
^ ^^^^gucturafs^ahusrCTt^e other hand, would be the scant regard 
^ paid to meaning, and especlally to the communicatiye potential of what is taught . 

The functional syllabus is based on the Identification of com gaunicatiye 

. funcTbnTahd. ow^jtTdeydppmenmpwgrk_dQne under_the.aegispf.tbe 

^CounciTofEurope in the early 1970s, The notional/functional principles of 
syllabus design underlying the functional syllabus-base are set out in Notional 
Syllabuses fWilldns 1 976). They had a significant impact on coursebook design 
and led to severat courses published in the late 1970s and early 1980s which 
used language functions extensively in selecting and organizing language content 


In this approach to syllabus design, comihunicative functions are selected and 
sequenced according to usefulness to the learner, the extent to which they , 
meet the learner’s communicative needs. So, the’earliest items on the syllabus 
will be those that learners will need most in the situations in which they will 
use English. Predicting those situations in all but the most general way for the 
purposes of producing coursebooks for widespread use is problematical. As in 
the case of the structural syllabus, there is no straightforward mechanism for 
doing it, and, in general, syllabus designers and coursebook writers rely on a 
pragmatic approach, combining experience, intuition and common sense. 
Ultimately the choices are to a considerable extent subjective. 


An advantage of a functional ba s e to coursebo o k design is that thejeamiag _ 
goals can be identifiedln'tenns which make se nse to the learner s themselves. 
T o t he aWr ageTmdent^roaking requests for Information 1 means more than 
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4 Situational and topic-based syllabuses 

( 'interrogative form of modal verbs followed by infinitive*. Another advantage is 
V that the coursebook writer can ensure that the leaining process has an 
\ immediate practical result in that the students can u$e what they have learned 
s outside the classroom at a relatively early stage. Students who do not complete 
| a course will still be able to take away with them something useful in the form 
of a limited communicative ability in BngHsh. 

However, unlike grammar, functions do not form an interrelated firnt e syst em, 

Tsts of 
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nor have tnev o et 

functions so fax produced have been very selective, and it is not at all clear jus t 
what a complete account of communicative functions would consist of, even 
assuming that it were feasible to produce such an account. 

Widdowson (1979) has pointed outthat a functional syllabus, like a structural 
syllabus, is an inventory of uriits and that is why I have grouped them together 
as content-based syllabuses. Neither ofthem^anJhhyjacc^ 
communicative co mpetence beca use they d o not c ontain th e strategies 
necessaryTorhsing linguistic elements for communicative purposes. Such 
Strategies amnunt to more than just combining communicative functions 
learned in isolation and include 'an ability to rnake (create) sense as a 
participant in discourse ... by the skilful deployment of shared knowledge of... 

Janguage resources and rules of language use* (Widdowson 197.9). This is the 
'Aprealm of pragmatics, a territory barely explored yet by most coursebooks. 

Structural and functional syllabuses are not opposed to each other, as they 
have sometimes been seen to be, but are complementary. The functional 
perspective of a functional syllabus develops the structural syllabus by 
incorporating into it a component which is sensitive to the leamers* 
communicative needs and provides them with units of communication as well 
as units of language form. Burthermore, syllabuses of this multidimensional 
kind musfestablish links between form and function, showing how 
communicative functions are realized through language form. 


4 Situational and topic-based syllabuses 

The situational syllabus takes ‘real-world’ situations as an organizing 
principle in selecting and grading what is to be taught, The factors that come 
into play are: 

» participants . • 

*■ setting . ■ . * . 

• communicativ e goals, ' • 

From such an initial analysis, the materials writer will produc e cont extuaj ized 
examples and exercisesthatwjli presentrelevantinstances offhi|iragean_d L 
jjrovid e cpntejtts for it to be practi sed in. Grammaf7vdcabulary, etc derive 
from the situations selected and are not themselves the driving force behind 
selection. However, c oncepts of complexity of stfucture, learnability, etc mus t 
come-mtQ-playrwhenianguag&^expppents are^being selected, as there will 
inevitably bemany different ways of using languageinthe same situational 
encounter. 
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Chapter 5 Seleciion and grading 

The situations selected will usually be of a relatively restricted nature^ usuaUy 
Involving some kind of practical transaction, such as booking in at a hotel, or 
using a garage, and the language taught will also tend to be somewhat 
restricted. It is difflcult to produce a situationally-based syllabus which also 
deals systematically with grammar* so that the learners are genuinely learning 
the structure of the language in a way which will allow them to use it 
subsequently in situations completely different from those presented in the 
coursebook. 

A situationallv^b ased syllabus comes somewher e between the phrase book an d 
ri^i anguageTeaming. Its liirdtationliesu^bern^oo 'ciosejytie3Td^tfiespecific 
sHuanonsthatirselec^and in the difficulty of ensuring that the structure of 
the language is adequately covered. Nevertheless situational considerations> 
along with the othersreferred to in this chapter, will be takenjnto account by 
mosrsyliaburdesigners and coursebook writers, even though they will 
probably riof be the main force in determining content or sequencing. . 

Topic-based syllabuses take Information content as the main principle for 
selectmg and organizing the syllabus content. It is unlikely that the syllabuses 
of general English courses will b e wholly topic-based, as the concept of the 
topic is too imprecise and difficult to defme. However, like situation, topic 
may be a secoiidary factor in determining syllabus content and the various 
topics that are included in the course will figure in the schema of a multi¬ 
dimensional syllabus. Indeed several coursebooks have a column in their 
contents maps showing which topics are included and where } as it is felt 
important that interesting and s timulating-topics should be part of the overall 
content of the course, 

Topic can be of great value injee ping learners" interest and maintaj ning or 
increasing theinjnotiyadon.Addition ally, it provides a focus for the language . 
input contained in the course and helps to create a sense of coherence v/ithin 
individual units. 

There is also evidence that some students may leam better when they are 
focusing on content material presented through English, rather than focusing 
on the language itself. Certainly this is the situation per'taining in schools 
where English is the medium of instruction but a foreign or second language 
for the students, High Standard s of English are often achieved in such schools. 
Consequently > the inclusion of well-chosen topic-based material in some 
quantity can improve leamer performance. The inclusion of literature in some 
courses is another example of shifting the focus from the language to topic- 
based content. —-v 

Two of the stated principles behind Conmcj. (Revell 1990), a course designed 
for students at upper secondary tevelTempEasize the importance attached to 
topic and subject content: 

- Students should be able to leam about other things as they learn 

English: English should b e linked to other subjects in the school curriculum 
and to the world outside the school. 

A coursebook should provide interesting content: it should be 
challenging and appropriate for the age group, and not offer childish 
content just because the learners* language skills are low. 
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5 Grading: sequencing and staging 


Checklist for selection of content 


n Towhat extent is the content selected according to: 

- structure _ .t. { \ ( . 

- functions 
~ situations 

- toptcs? 

□ ls any one of the above predominant as the basis of selection of content? 

□ How wel! does the coursebook baiance the above factors in seiecting content and to 
what extent is it successful in integrating the different approaches? 

□ ts any of the material suitabte for use as a resource in a negotiated (process) syifabus? 


5 Grading: sequencing and staging 
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Grading refers to the way in which the content is organized in the syllabus or 
coursebook, involving the ordering of.items and the speed with which the u>d- 

students progress through the course. A useful distinction has been made 
between sequencin^ amlstaging, 


Sequencing refers to^ the order/ n which new items are taught, how the 
I components fitj with one another and how L the range^ of language taught 
develops as learners progress through the course. Implicit in sequencing is the 
concept of progressioni with the expectation that there wili be a principled 
developm enTffom a beginning pointto an end point. AlthouglTsequencwg is 
inherent to a syllabus and to most coursebooks, there are few recognized 
principles for the guidance of writers, beyond the pragmatic considerations 
referred to eariier in this chapter. 


However, there is a substantial degree of similarity in the way structural 
syllabus es are sequenced, as writers draw oh the cumulative experience of 
language teachers and the feedback received from learners. Based on this, a 
tradition has grown up in which some language items are clearly perceived as 
being more complex, more difficult to learn or less useful than others. As we 
shall see later in this chapter, competing coursebooks sequence their material, 
at least in the eariy stages of learning, with remarkable similarity. 


Withiri the sequencing of material, recycHng is an important consideration. It 
is rarely sufficient to present and pracHseinSngpage item once only and then 
consider it dealt'with. Learners need to meet items on several occasions, and 
preferably in different contexts, in order to fix them in memory, gain fluency 
in using them and come to a full understanding of their meanings. We 
therefore need to check that new items are recycled sufficiently frequently in 
the course. This applies to grammar and particularly to vocabhlary items. By 
the nature of things, grammar items are likely to turn up again (although we 
would of course like to see this happen in a planned way), but vocabulary 
items, except the commonest words, could vefy well occur once or twice and 
then disappear without trace unless the coursebook writers are very careful to 
recycle them. 


Staging refers to the way a course is divided into units, how much material 
each unit contains, the speed of progression and the size of the learning load. 
Staging is to some extent a function of the time spent in learning and the 
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amount learned. So it concems how much new 


given number of hours, how close together or how far a part newjjrammar 
items.are in relation. to o ne another, how much new vocabulary is’introduced 
in each unit, andljcfonTTTsteeply staged course might introduce a substantial 
new grammar item in each. unit. For example: 

Unit 4 present continuous 

Unit 5 shalllwill future 

Unit 6 past simple 

Unit 7 present perfect 

Supposing there were four or five pracrice activities i n each unit, and a short 
reading or listening passage with between twenty and thirty new vocabulary 
items, then the material would be considered to be steeply graded, assuming 
about $ix hours 1 work in class for each unit. Such a course would most 
probably not be intended for students leaming these items for the first time, 
but rather for false begmners, 

A course with shallow staging, to take an example at the other extreme, would 
be one which devoted four' units to the verb to be in the present tense and 
introduced between ten and fifteen new words per unit, foliowing with another 
four units devoted to^e^eSi5nilS5rTEihuous with lts "lmmediate present 
meaning. With such shallow staging, we would expect very thorough 
presentation and extensive practice, together with a good deal of skills work 
involving reading and listening as well as spoken skills and some carefuliy 
. guided writing. There would also be time for some detailed work on 
pronunciation. Such a course would be suitable for beginners who had had no 
previous contact with BngHsh and who were experiencing difficulty in making 
fast progres s, perhaps because fhey were being taught in large classes or 
because there were large differences between their native language (Ll) and 
English, including perhaps the use of a different writing system. 

We should also check whether the coursebook has a linear or cyclical 
progression. A course with linear progression adopts an order of presentation 
which deals with each language item exhau$tively before passing on to the next 
item. A cyclical progression moves fairly quicl<ly from one language item to 
another, and then progressively returns to each hem, maybe on several 
occasions, later in the course, The effect of this is that the learners acquire a . 
wider range of practical competence in the language early on, but have not 
learned each language item as thoroughly as in a linear course. When deciding 
between a linear or cyclical progression, we need to be aware of the individual 
and cultural preferences of the learners, the length of the course, its goals and 
whether the students will follow the course to its end. 
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6 Case study: seleetion and grading 


Ghecklist for grading 

O )s there any evident basis for the sequencing of the content? 

□ If so, is it structural? is the sequenting based on compiexity f learhability, usefulness, etc? 

□ Is there any other basis for sequencing - eg functional organization, sttuational 
organization, organization according to topic? ■ 

□ If several influences come to play on the sequencing, how weil are they baianced? 

Q Are new ianguage ttems adequate(y recyded? 

□ Is the staging of the Ianguage content 

- shailow 

- average 
. - steep? 

□ Are the staging and sequencing suitabie for the iearners? 

□ is the progression of the course 

- linear 

- cydicai? 


6 Case study: seleetion and grading 

A review of the main general Engllsh courses on the market at the tim'e of 
writing shows that only a proportion of them discuss in their teachers’ books 
how the content has been selected. In most of the cases where seleetion is 
diseussed, it is in a largely deseriptive way, identifying which eriteria have been 
used, but giving little or no information on the principles nnderlying the seleetion, 
ie why the stated eriteria have been used, or how they have been apptied. 

One of the most detailed statements on the content of the course is made by The 
New Canibndge Bnglish Course (Swan and Walter 1990). Referring to its ‘rnulti- 
syllabus course design 5 , the authors State that ‘a complete English Ianguage 
course will incorporate at least eight main syUabuses’ which they list as; 

vocabulary 

grammar 

pronunciation 

notions 

funetions 

situations 

topies 

sktils 

The authors of Flyvng Colours (Garton-Sprenger and Greenall 199 i) State that: 

The syllabuses covered include funetions, notions, structures, topies, lexis, 
skills, phonology and learner training. 

The teacher’s book of New Dimemiom (Lonergan and Gordon 1986) tells us 
that: 

The syllabus of New Dimensions-is multi-dimensional - aiming to 
reconcile and unify different (and sometimes conflicting) types of syllabus. 
The syllabus dimensions that are woven together in New Dimensions 
systematically develop the students 5 ability to do things through English 
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Chapter S Selection and grading 


m 


(funetions), to express ideas in English (notions), to know about 
grammatical forms and patterns (structures), to be aware of different uses 
of English in different situations and on different topics (situations/topics), 
to master a wide and useful English vocabulary (lexis), to speak English 
with accurate pronunciation, natural rhythm and intonation (phonology), 
and to listen to, speak, read and write English efhciently (language skills). 

Other courses make less detailed statements, such as Grapevine 
(Viney, P, and K. 1990), which refers to: 


A clear, carefully-order ed syllabus 

The syllabus has interwoven structural and functional elements. They have 
been designed to follow a clear and logical progression. We have tried to 
balance the immediate communicative needs with the long-term aims of 
knowledge of the grammatical System, 

And in some cases there is no explicit reference to syllabus design at all. This 
does not, of course, necessarily mean that such courses do not'have a carefully 
considered content. It may simply be that the writers have not thought it 
appropriate to discuss their criteria with the course users. In this case the . 
materials evaluator’s task is more dlfficult as it is necessary to work backwards 
from the materials in order to work out what selection criteria were probably used. 

The examples of coursebook syllabuses given above show a remarkable degree 
of similarity. In fact two are identical (The New _ Cambridge English Course and 
New Dimensions ), whilst Flying Colours differs only in including ‘learner 
training’ and leaving out ‘situation\ 

The contents pages or contents maps of other courses include some, but not 
all of the dimensions referred to above, For example Highlight (Vince 1992) 
include s: 

language (grammar) 

activities (notions/functions and communicative activities) 
skills 

vocabulary 

phonology 

Intermediate Matters (Bell and Gower 1991) includes the following headings in 
its ‘contents chart’: 

topics 

gramm ar/funcdons 
vocabulary 
pronunciation 
writing 

It also makes more general reference to reading, listening and speaking and to 
. learning strategies, 

Whilst some coursebooks are more forthcoming than others about the 
selection of content, none amongst those that I have surveyed have much to 
say about the principles guiding the grading (sequencing and staging) of the 
material. A number of courses tell us that the different strands of the syllabus 
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are carefully interwoven and that different types of syllabus are reconciled to 
provide a degree of unity in the material. However, there is Httie insight given 
into.how this is done and according to what principles. This underlines our 
earlier discovery that there is littie avaiiable to materials writers in terms of 
elaborated theory or principle when it comes to grading. Empirical evidence is 
sparse, and in any case difficult to apply, and insights gained from language 
acquisition research may not b e applicabLe in whole or in part to foreign or 
second language leaming situations. Consequently in the time-honoured 
tradition of language teaching, coursebook writers will rely on a pragmatic 
approach which is based on professional experience, insights into learning 
processeSj a feeling for what is possible and a general awareness of what works. 

Illustrative of statements on grading to be found in teachers’ books are the 
following: 

Ali the language items in the course are presented in an order which meets 
the most urgent requirements of survival English. 

Flying Colours 

The priorities given to these different dimensions of the-syllabus vary from 
one part of a unit to another, and from one part of the course to another 
depending on the demands of the themes or language areas, or on the likely 
demands of the students at particular points in the course. 

New Dimensions 

They [structural and functional elements] have been designed to follow a 
clear and logical progression. 

Grapeuine 


Conclusion 

Clearly the whole area of syllabus design and the selection and grading of 
content in coursebooks is cpmplex and multi-dimensional. The coursebook 
writer has a difficult job in developing material whilst attempting to balance 
and reconcile some eight criteria for selection and grading, some of them' 
potentially in conflict. There is a relatively sophisticated awareness of the need 
for balance between the different criteria in syllabus design and a sensitivity to 
the need for as integrated an approach as possible. A major task of the 
coursebook writer is to accommodate different'kinds of syilabuses within the 
entity of the language course. 

It does seem clear from an examination of the major courses avaiiable that they 
go a long way towards achieving a balance and accommodating the different 
dimensions of the syllabus. If there is a basic or core dimension, however, in the 
majority of cases it is the structural, or grammatical, syllabus. There is a long 
tradition of using structural syilabuses in language teaching, although it seemed 
that they might be overthrown by functional syilabuses in the late 1970s and 
early 1980s. However they have shown their strehgth by maintaining their 
primacy, and in the process have been enriched by the addition of the other 
dimensions of syllabus design that we have been looking at. 
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Chapter 6 Skills 


1 The four skills i n general coursebooks 

How do coursebooks deal 'with the four skills (listening, speaking, reading and 
writing) which are seen as Central to language learning? The skills dimension 
complements the dimension of grammatical/leKical/phonological knowledge 
and focuses on the ability of learners actually to operate in the language. The 
emphasis is on linguistic behaviour and on learners’ ability to use the language 
in different situations requiring different skills^ sometimes in isolation but 
more usually together. 

We need to check if the coursebook deals adequately with ah four skills, taldng 
the level and overall aims into account, and if there is a suitable balance 
between the skills. We might note here that ih-depth and balanced treatment of 
all four skills is not necessary for all teaching situations. Extensive reading, for 
example, would not be desirable in a coursebook designed to be used by 
native-speaker teachers in Japan, who would want the emphasis to be on 
listening and speaking. 

Clearly the knowledge base of grammar, lexis, etc and the skiUs base of 
listening, speaking, etc must go hand-in-hand and coursebooks should 
develop students’ skihs in using English every bit as much as they help to ‘ 
develop students’ knowledge (explicit or not) of the system of English. 

So, as the'grammar element in the course progresses and the vocabulary 
becomes more extensive, we should expect to see the skills work become more 
demanding. Dialogue work might become more complex, moving away from 
simple questtomand-answer sequences. Similarly, listening passages would 
become longer, and might be spoken more quickly or with a slightly non- 
standard accent. Reading texts would also become longer, and the discourse 
structure more complex. Comprehension questions, which in the early stages 
of learning would check understahding of simple facts, might, as the course 
progresses, require learners to infer meaning, or to extract certain relevant 
Information from a mass of less relevant Information. 

As an example of how skihs work can progress, compare the two examples of 
dialogue work from New Dimemions 1 (Lonergah and Gordon 1986) and New 
Dimensions 3 (Ward andLonergan 1988). The lower-level activity is a 
straightforward dialogue which follows a very predictable question-answer 
sequence - in fact there are six in the dialogue - and is consequently relatively 
easy for elementary-level learners to follow and repeat. 

In comparison the example on p 66 from Book 3 of the course requires more 
complex skihs, includlng the ability to restructure a piece of discourse from 
jumbled parts, to work through it as an oral exercise with a partner and to 
express the same ideas in written form as a formal report. 


i 

i 

fes 
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From New Dimensions 1 , Lonergan and Gordon (Macmillan 1986) 


Despite the differences in complexity of operation required from the learners 3 
both example$ here inchide, directly or indirectly> practice in using all four 
skills in an integrated way } around the same topic. If we take writing as an 
example, we can see that in the elementary activity students are oniy expected 
to write in two names in the grid* Sam or Mary, 'and the pnrpose of this is 
mainly to check listening comprehension, Nevertheless, students are 
beginning to write in English in conjunction with other skills deyelopment 
The writing activity in Book 3 is far more demanding and requires not only 
grammatical, lexical and orthographic knowledge, but also an ability to handle 
the style and conventions of formal writing, in this case report writing. Again, 
as in the example from Book 1, the writing activity develops naturally from 
other skills work, equipping learners not only with individual skills but also, 
and very importantly, with the ability to use language skills in association with 
one another, as happens in authentic discourse. The integration of skills is an 
important aspect of overall language ability and I often think in terms of a fifth 
ski 11; being able to integrate some or all of the other four skills in.ways which 
are appropriate to the situation. This concept is Central to the idea of 
communicative language teaching and wih be developed further in Chapter 
10j Communicative coursebooks . 


















Chapter 6 Skills 


l've been asked to 
consuft you about 
the best course to take. 

- -'J: : ' - 

Let me think. Yes, you'd better 
start by talklng to all the 
people using the. Centre at the 
moment_, 

We!l, fVe been... 1/ 

~T _ 

Welf. they shoufd be informed 
about our success rate, which 
is not negtrgible, inddentaliy. 
Then.., 


Match Victor’s reponses to 
requestsmade by lrl$. 



Mm. Wetl, this is the document 
we've already prepared. You may 
find that it isn't detalled enough r 
though. Why don't you study it 
first, and then l'il answer any 
guestions you have. 


Right, l'il have to 
give some thought to 
that. What else? 


Yes, we do have a compfete 
iist of those. 


Yes, just 3 mtnute. Mm, here 
they are — i'JJ get them copied 
for you. 


mm 


Report iequests 

l've been asked to ... 

I've beed told to ... 
l've been instructed to ... 


Review Advice 


‘ You should-... if you want to ... 

You ought to ,,, M you need to ..; 

You'd (You had) better . -. (when there are 


> 'n&Z-js _r£ ii-*.« A !-v \ w' «. 


Compiete Iris's report 


From Afew Dimensions 3, Ward and Lonergan (Macmillan 1988) 

A further consideration is whether the material presented for skills work is 
specially written for the coursebook, is semi-authentic (originally authentic but 
simplified) or authentic. There i$ & school of thought that says that authentic 
materials can be used even at elementary level, so long as the questions, 
activities, etc based on them are suitably graded. Others would argue that-for 
beginners, and beyond, the range of suitable authentic materials is very Hmited 
and tends to be rather trivial in nature, such as shopping lists and Street signs. 
In practice, elementary-level material is usually specially written for the 
coursebook. 

We should look for the use of authentic or semi-authentic material at an 
appropriate point in the coursebook, as it brings greater realism and relevance 
and can increase leamer motivation, With authentic or nearly authentic 
material, we can be confident that the models of language being presented are 
genuine, particularly in terms of discourse structure, a feature which is 
sometLmes difficult to replicate convincingly when writing specially for a 
coursebook. One principle holds for skills work: the examples of language 
presented and practised, whether authentic or not, should be good models for 
learning purposes and should be representative of real-life language. use. 
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Checklist for skills 

*0' / ls practice in alf four skills included? 

yJ2^ If so, is it balanced? 

□ if not, which skills are pmitted, and why? 

iP^Does the skills work progress i n terms of comp!exity and difficufty, i n line with the 
orammatical and Sextca1 progression of the course? How well is this achieved? 

\U^Do the presentation and practice activities include the integration of skills in realistic 
contexts? AI1 four skills do not necessarily have to figure in every sequence of activities 
for it to be valid. 

VP^Does the coursebook use autherttic material at an appropriate level (eg pre- 
intermediate, intermediate, advanced)? 

□ If semi-authentic material is used, is it representative of authentic discourse? 

□ tf non-authentic material is used, is it neverthetess a good model for learners to follow? 


2 Listening 

Coursebooks focus on listening in two different ways. Firstly as paxt of general 
oral work, including dialogues and roleplay, where listening plays a secondary 
role compared with speaking. One of the most difficult and often unnerving 
aspects of takrng part in a conversation in a foreign lahguage is the 
unpredictability of the answer or response. Whilst learners can keep what they 
try to say within their linguistic competence, there is no way that, once outside 
the safe confmes of the classroom, they can control what comes back at them 
in conversation. The most effective strategy is quick thinking and accurate 
- prediction of what to expect. 

Conrsebooks conld do more here to help learners to cope with this problem, 
for example by providing dialogues where what the student says is well 
controlled and graded, but where the response is more difficult and harder to 
understand. Students could then be encouraged to develop strategies for 
coping, which would range from making informed guesses based on partial 
comprehension to asking for a repetition, which may or may not come in a 
simpler form, but would atleast give extra thinking time. 

- The second way in which coursebooks handle listening is in its own right, with 
recorded listening passages for comprehension, for extraction of Information, 
asa lead-in to discussion, in conjuriction with a reading text, etc. We should . 
checkif the coursebook provides pre-listening activities to focus learners 9 ^ 
attention on the topic of the passage. These can take the form of pre-questions, 
or asking students to look for certain items of Information contained in the 
listening material. This gives purpose to the activity, allows an element of 

• prediction and makes the passage more accessible by placing it in a context. 

We also need to check the quality of the recorded sound. This should be very 
high. The speed of speaking should be appropriate to the learners’ ability and 
level, and where different accents are used, they should not normally deviate 
too drastically from whichever (Standard) variety'the students have become 
used to from their teacher and previous listening. On the other hand, over- 
articulated speech is to’ be avoided and the models presented should include 
features such as elision, weak forms, assimilation, etc. 
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The kind of listening that I have just described is fairly universal in 
coursebooks and is a necessary part of skills development. However, it is 
perhaps not as realistic an activity as we might think because the listener is 
almost always overhearing something that he or she takes no partin and 
cannot influence in any way. It is like being the proverbial fly on the wali, In 
these circumstances it is usually impossible to understand much of v/ha t is 
being said because of elliptical references to items of shared information that 
the outside listener has no knowledge of, We often underestimate the difficulty 
our students experience in listening to such material, and we should expect the 
coursebook to give as much background Information as possible to make 
comprehension easier. 

Another factor contributing to the difficulty of understanding recorded 
material is the absence of Vision, depriving students of all the supporting 
featutes normally available through facial expression, gesture, eye contact, etc. 
Videotapes can overcome this disadvantage if they are available, but the cost of 
purch asing the videotapes themselves and the equipment needed to play them 
■means that at present there are far more audiotapes produc'ed as part of 
course package$*than videotapes, although videos are available as opdonal 
extras with some courses. 


Checklist for listening 

□ What kind of listening material is contained in the course? 
y-CfJoes listening form part of dialogue/conversatlon work? 

- Are there specific listening passages? 

□ If there are specific listening passages, what kind of actMties are based on them 
V^dmprehenslon questions, £xtfacting specific information, etc? (1 i 'a W I ^ vO 

'\£3^Js the listening material set in a meaningful context? 

U-d Are there pre-iistening tasks, questions, etc? 

□ What is the recorded material on audio-cassette like in terms of: 

-j - sound quality 

/ - speed of delivery 
i - accent 

- authenticity? 

there any video material for listening? 

□ - If so, is good use^madehf the visual medium to provide a meaningful context and show 

facial expresSTdnTgesture, etc? 
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3 Speaking 

Few courses treat speaking as a separate skill in the same way as listening, 
reading and writing. Speaking practice takes place through the oral 
presentation and practice of new language items, m dialogue work and in 
roleplay, as mentioned above. The more mechanical aspects of speaking are 
also covered in pronunciation practice, where this forms part of the course 
package, and these elemerits combined normally ensore that students receive 
good spoken models from their teachers and ample opportunity to practise 
themselves. 

Coursebooks vary in the amount of preparation they give at more advanced 
levels, Some simpiy provide topics for discussion, whilst others set up more 
realistic interactions through the use of communication activities, such as 
those to be found in Cambridge Advanced English (Jones 1991). The following 
is an example of the technique, which involves two students, each one looking 
at only one set of instructions (or cue card), which are on different pages in 
the back of the book. 



.From Cambridge Advanced English, Jones (CUP 1991} 
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This kind of activity includes ah element of uncertainty and unpredictability, 
which is present in any genuine conversation or discussion but is lacking in 
many EFL coursebooks, By doing activities like this, students can gain 
confidence in participating in conversation whilst in the relative safety of the 
classroom and can develop strategies for coping with the unpredictability 
■ involved. 

These useful activities replicate situations in which conversations take place by 
creating an information gap, but they do not actually teach how to organize 
conversation in Englisb. 

Two exampies of material which aims to teach strategies and skills of speaking 
are shown on pp 7 i—2, They are from BUmentary Conversation (Geddes and 
Sturtridge 1992) and Advanced Conversation (Geddes, Sturtridge and Been 
1991). They focus on saying whatyou mean and-on getting around vocabulary 
dijficulties at elementary level, and on learning how to redirect a conversation at 
advanced level. Here we need to evaluate how effectively the material equips 
learners for reaWife interactions. 


Checklist for speaking 

□ 'i^otfwmuch emphasis is there on spoken English in the coursebook? 

□ What kind of material for speaking is contained in the course? This may indude: 
i^yal presentation and practice of language items 

l^malogues 

■b^foleplay 

- communication activities (Information gap) 

^S^Are there any specific strategies for conversation or other spoken activities, eg debating, 
giving talks? 

4£js any practice material inctuded to he!p learners to cape with unpredictability in spoken 
' .discourse? 
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3 Speaking 



Developing skills 


Task J 

Work in pairs. A and B aie doing an English vocabulary.exercise. 
Read thelr conversation by matchlng the phrases. 

A ' B 


- What do you call a thing 
which shows the months of the 
year? 

- A puppy. I don’t know the 
English for a thing you use for 
cooking. 

- Gloves. What's the English for 
a place where children Uke to 
go - where they go and play? 

- That's right. 


- That's easy. A playground, I 
want the word for a small dog, 

- Do you mean a saucepan? 

~ You mean a calendar. I don't 
know the English for things 
you put on your hands when 
it'ii cold. 


From Elementary Conversation, Geddes and Sturtridge (Macmillan 1992) 
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1.2 Redirecting the conversation 

K2 Teask 1 

To redirect a conversation, you can often pick up a word or phrase 
■Hat has just been used and say: 

Talking of.... 

Speaking.... 

Talking of X makes me think of.... 

That reminds me. That reminds meof.... 

Incidentally..... 

Por example; 

A I went with Rachel to that new Tndian restanrant on Sunday. It 
was her birthday. 

B (encouraging) Really? (redirecting) That reminds me, did you 
know that a very good Sri Lankan restanrant has just opened in 
my neighbourhood? 

or: Incidentally, I’ve just come back from Scotland. You can find 
Chinese restaurants all over the place there, 

or: Talking of eating, did you know that people in Papua New 
Guinea eat ants? I was reading about it lasi night. 

A ( encouraging ) How interesting. 


From Advanced Conversation , Geddes, Sturtridge and Been (Macmillan 1991) 



4 Reading 

Reading is the one activity that can b e done easily and without any equipment 
by students outside the classroom. Ali they need is access to suitable texts and 
reference material, such as a dictionary or wordlist. This can b e provided * 
easily by the coursebook and most include reading passages from early on at 
elementary level. 

Reading texts can be nsed for several different purposes, and this is reflected 
in coursebooks: 

© developing reading skills and strategies 
. © presenting/recycling grammar items 
© extending vocabulary 
o providing models for writing 
© giving Information of interest to students 
o stimulating oral work. 

Reading texts also allow students to reflect on the structure and use of 
language at their own pace without the sometimes stressful real-time 
constraints that go with listening and speaking. This is an essential 
characteristic of reading as an activity: the reader is in control of the pace and 
this is an important consideration for foreign-language learners. 

We should check if reading passages in the coursebook are: 

« of real interest ■ . 

• as authentic as possible considering the level 

© well presented and accompanied by purposeful activities which help the 
reading process. 

Reading can be linked to other skills work, particularly listening and writing. 

S orde coursebooks have reading texts recorded on cassette and ask learners to 
.listen as they read. The advantages of this include linking written English to its 
pronunciation, providing models for stress and intonation and generaliy 
bringing the text to life. Corresponding disadvantages are that learners are 
unable to set their own pace, at least at the first reading) and that they may be 
encouraged to vocalize or sub-vocalize when reading, a habit which, if 
continued at more advanced levels, would reduce reading speed. 

When the reading text, or part of it, is used as a model for written work, 
learners are usually asked to write something based on the model but using 
different information or giving Information in a different form. A typical 
example of this at pre-intermediate level is shown on p 74, taken from 
Preewheeling 2 (Rodriguez and Barbisan 1992), a course for secondary-school 
students. 
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5 Read atid complete 

: Readthe text about Teal's last day. 

A t nine o’clock Sir Amold visited 
the dentist. Two hours later he met 
his old friend Eleanor Temon at the 
Cafe Royale. At 12.30 he had lunch 
with Lord Parsnip, the publisher. 
He returned from lunch at 2.30. 


Then at hal f past three he had to 
attend a meeting of the Finance 
Committee. It was a long meeting 
and he had to rush to catch his 
plane to Zurich, The piane Ieft at 
seven fifteen. 


e’ N.ow use the information to complete the police report. 


POL1CE REPORT 

. 91.,00.... V.mtzd..th&.rtentist>. . 

. I.L.0.0. . 

.JX,SQ. . 

Js ; ,SP . 

.. 


m 

& 



From Freewheefing 2, Rodriguez and Barbisan (Heinemann 1992) 

At a more advanced level, coursebooks include more demanchng tasks to lirik 
reading with wridng, such as summarizing and note-faking, which require 
both selective processing of the written text and expressing the Information 
selected in a different written format and style. 

When analysing the reading content of a general coursebook, we need to 
consider; 


© the puantity of reading material 
» the type of reading passages included 

« how early on reading passages are introduced in a begtnners’ course 
© whether any help is given to leamers in developing good reading strategies 
« the nature and range of exercises and activities linked to the reading 
passages. 










4 Reading 


Concerning the texts themselves, we need to know: 

• how long they are 

o how authentic they are 

» how complex the grammatical and discourse structure is 

* what the range of vocabulary is - 

e whether any specialized background knowledge is needed in order to 
understand them, 

The types of reading material used can vary considerably according to the 
coursebook writer’s perception of the interests, expectations and previous 
experience of the learners; There are a number of dimensions here. There is 
topic: what sort of topics are included, are they interesting, challenging, 
topical, culturally acceptable and likely to remain fresh over the lifetime of tlie 
book? Choosing topics is not as easy as it may s e era, especially when a 
coursebook is destined for a very wide market. -Some subjects are . 
unacceptable or taboo in certain cultures and of considerable interest and 
topicality in others. 

Presentation of topic is also important and the use of different type-faces, 
simulated or real newspaper formats, colour blocks, etc can make the reading 
passage stand out as something special with its own identity. 

We also need to look at texts from the point of. view of the authenticity of 
their language, taking into account the level. We should look for a progression 
towards the authentic as early as possible, whilst expecting non-authentic texts 
to display realistic discourse structure, as.discussed earlier. 

The type or genre of text used is also important. .Coursebooks use a 
multitude of different types, including press extracts, advertisements, 
instructions, recipes, infonnation leaflets, poems, letters, transcripts of 
interviews, extracts from magazine stories, questionnaires, extracts from 
factual books such as travel guides, and extracts from novels. We should look 
for a range of different text types within the ability of our students, with the 
amount of variety, increasing as learners progress through the course. Styles 
will of course vary with different text types and we need to be careful not to 
overload learners with too much stylistic variety at too early a stage. 

Some coursebooks use texts which have been gapped to a greater or lesser 
extent, so that learners not only have to read the text with understanding, but 
also have to supply missing words, f f this is the gase, we would expect the texts 
to be at a iower level of difficulty in tentts of language content* density of 
Information, etc, to compensate for the added task of completing an 
incomplete text. 

We would expect the exercises and acti viti.es accompanying the reading 
texts to help learners to read with understanding and enjoyment, 

Students can be encouraged to acquire effective reading strategies such as 
prediction techniques, skim-reading and dealing with unfamiliar vocabulary. 
The activities that we might expect to find in course material include pre- 
reading questions or focusing activities, post-reading comprehension 
questions, exerci$es for extracting specific Information from texts and pre- 
teaching of unfamiliar key vocabulary items. 
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The two- example$ that follow show how reading texts are handled at 
intermediate and upper-intermediate levels. They are from Blueprint 
Intermediate (Abbs and Freebaim 1989) and Highlight Upper Intermediate 
(Vince 1992). 


OC£) THE O L Y M P I C . G A M E S OQ) 


When the next Ol/mpic Games 
begln, mellites v/ilt 'carry T.V. 
piccures of the o pening ceremony to 
miilions of people thousands of 
miles away. From their armchalrs 
thesepeoph willbeable tosee their 
country's athletes competing in 
events andmaybe wirming a bronze, 
silver or even gold medal, 

WTie/i we consider the she, the 
spectacle snd the commercialism of 
the modern Ol/mpic Games, it is 
difficuft to rmember that they 
staned in Olympia in Greece m 776 
BC with only one race, a sprint, for 
which the prize for the winner was 
sn olive wreath. 


The idea of a/i 'International 
Ol/mpic Games v/as conceived by a 
Frenchman, Saron Pierre de 
Coubertin and, appropriately, the 
first modern Oiympic Games 
opened in Athens in 1896, 
Nowadays . major cives compete to 
host the Oiympic Games, not just 
for the honovrthe Games bring, but 
fop the vair amount of profit a host 
country can make. 

The games have also become 
political!/ important They can now 
be seen by neariy every covntry in 
the v/orld and are there (ore an ideaf 
platform for political statements. 
When Soviet troops invaded 
Afghanistan in 1980, man/countries 


in the West, mcluding Britain and the 
United States, boycotted the 
Moscow Games. In 1984 some 
countries decidednot to send teams 
to the Los Angetes Games becattse 
they fek there Y/as not enough 
securiiy and that they v/ere too 
commercial, ■ 

In clrctimstances like these, the 
Oiympic Ideal and spirit comesinto 
que$tion. And for athletes there is 
less value in winning a gold medal lf 
the best of the world's athletes are 
not competing. The question is - 
how mvch longer will the Games 
survive tf nations contfnue to use 
them as a political platformI 


Before you read 

1 Which country started the 
Oiympic Games? 

2 Which country was host to 
the iast Oiympic Games? 

3 Namean Oiympic gold 
medal winner in the last 

- Oiympics. 

4 Apart from gold, whatother' 
medals can athletes win? 

5 Why did some countries 
tioycott the 1980 Oiympics? 

6 Where are the next Games 
going to be held? 

Word s to learn 
compete vast profit 
commercial political 
' ideal (adj) invade 
boycott security 


1 Read the article on the 

left and describe: 

1 the main differences 
between the ancient and 
modern Oiympic Games, 

2 how certain nations have 
used the Oiympics'as a 
political platform. 

2 Read and think. 

1 Why was it appropriate that 
the GreekS’Should hold-the 
first'modem Oiympics? 

2 How can countries make a 
commercial profit from 
Holding-the Games? 


3 Aboutyou 

t Have you ever been to the 
Oiympic Games or watched 
them on TV? 

2 Which events do you prefer? 

3 What other sports do you 
enjoy watching o r taking' 
part in? 


From Blueprint Intermediate, Abbs and Freebairn (Longman 1989) 
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4 Reading 



READING AND L1STEN1NG 2 

Pre-reading ^ 

1. How couJd you acddenially IjC, ^ 

rum electrieal equipment M ■ Ife-jSf 

such as a TV, video, toaster, V If^fjif 

or iron? What might happen? v 

Reading 

2 Read about Martin Stephenson's acddents and deddewhat 
caused them. 








ThcftihcvidMEndtheTV set wenlupln. 
srnote, and ] !ghl buibs starteri poppi Dgin 
every tootn of the house. Later that yent 
Martin suspecled that it was in somi way 
s hisfeultwbenatKwcnmpulerwerttcraiy 
in (he office wheic he vorked. 'I must 
have blovm jts mind. lt made whistling 
noises and priortd noosense, The licfits 
kept goingoul. too, and I had a loiof bad 
» headachM.'AndlhalsontmetMartinac- 
cidentally bolled hts tropicaj fish. 'I ivns 
jusi wiping the omside of Lite tank when I 
toudted theihernifMlaLltwasBwfuI.the 
water vyas steamlng. I was really upseL’ 
t) Kov/ two years later tie -has biown up 
about £5,000 worth of housefwld equip- 


M 


- // % 


roent - 9 TVs, 15 toastera, three vjdtos, 
10fcel!)« andsomanylighthuibsthatlfe 
electricat shop now refiises to sell h3m 
s eny. H ia wlfe and chitdren havc to keep 


reminding hirn not to tooch onything 
/ etcclncsf unless he is weoring rubbir 
gtoves, Hefits toweanhem just to switeh 
■" the lightson! ‘Butljust keep forgettiag 
si tliem,’ grins Martin. ‘We've just bad to 
.. bvy a new steno because 1 aoddemally 
touched the o-id one The other day my 
eiectrkdrillburst mtoflames. Mosi elec- 
tricai appliances areunderguaraalee, but 
->» Ihavewmedsomanytetabtofshops 
havc grown suspieious and T now hsve to 
go to diffettnl towns lo buy replacc- 
rotnis.’ When Martin visitshis bank.aH 
the Computer sereen? go btank. Ke's 
» knocked rana pub juke-box, and cansend 
pedpie teeiing withhugesbccks. 


Compreti ens ion check 

3 Are fhese statemerits about the text true orfolse? 

a Martin is sure that he damaged the office Computer, 
b Martin put hot water into the fish tank without meaning to. 
c .Martin is supposed to put on gloves beJfore touching electrical 
equipment. 

d because the appliances are under guarantee the shops become 
suspidous. 

e People are sometimes given electric shocks by Martin. 

Word seaich 

4 Find words or phrases in the text which could be replaced by the 
following. They are not in the same order as the text. 
hewastoblame unhappy caughtfire 

automaticheat controi cleaning recently 

telling him to remember knock people baciwards bursting 


Listening \-S 

5 EsD Listen to a doctor talklng 

about Martin's problem. Tick 
the points which he 
mentions, hxplain what he 
$ays about these points. 
acomb showers 

acardoor flowers 

10,000 volts weather 

photographers leather 

food allergies plants 

mohon of trains 
emotionalstrain 

6 Haveyoueverbroken 
anything, or been involved in 
an acddent of some kind? Do 
you think that some people 
are 'accidcnt prone'? 




From Highlight Upper Intermediate, Vince (Heinemann 1992} 
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Ghapter 6 Skitts 


. Both these examples of reading text$ have: 

» pre-reading attention-fdcusing activities 

• vocabulary iearning 

« comprehension checks 

* extension to involve the students personal experience, 

In this way the teading text is the focus of a range of activities beginning with 
predietion and en.ding with reference to students’ own experience. 

At most levels, strategy-developing activities can be made expKciq 
enconraging leamers to reflect on their Iearning, as in this exercise from 
’ Cambridge Advanced English Gones 1991), which is based on a newspaper 
artiele thatthe students have already read: 


B 163 Work in pairs. Highligbt these words in the artiele {the % shows 
the paragraph they are in). Work out their meanings from the context. When 
you*ve decided, look them up in a dictionary to check if you were right. 

articulated 1) confused expressed contradieted 
articulate {^f 2) athletic interesting speaking eleariy violent 


oafish 2). inaudible noisy 
garrulous 2) ■ very talkative 

preposterous {^| 2) enormous 
perpetrated 3) committed 
inexbaustible 4) incredible 

brief 8} short instruetions 


idiotic 

very quiet peace-loving violent 
museular ridiculous-looking 
enjoyed witnessed 
tiring never-ending 
report request 


gleefully (H 8) in dismay joyfully loudly at the top of bis voice 

Which Information in the text helped you to guess the meaning of each 
word? 


From Cambridge Advanced English , Jones (CUP 1991) 

Widdowson (1978) and others have shown that comprehension questions can 
vary in the degree of understanding of the text that is required. Some . 
questions only require literal or surface understanding, and are usually of a 
straightforward factual nature. In extreme cases, comprehension questions can 
be answered by matehing a word in the question to the same word in the'text 
and then copying out the sentence in the text containlng that word. 

More demanding questions require processing of the text at a deeper level, so 
that Information contained in different parts of the text Is identified and 
combined to give a complete answer. Yet other questions require mference, 
where the reader is required to bring to bear information that is not contained 
in the text, but is essential for interpreting its content. Some inference 
question$ are given in the example on p 79 from Nexus (Mills 1990). They are 
based on a long text which I have edited for the sake of brevity. Th efourth 
incident referred to in the questions is the one deseribed here. 
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4 Reading 


2 The Information needed to 
answer the following questions 
is in the text, but is not stated 
explicitly. Youhave to infer 
the answer. 

a Why have Chinese restaurants 


always had such trouble with 
customers? 

b In the third and fourth 
incidents, did the customers 
leave without paying? 

c In the fourth incident, why was 
the money knocked onto the 
floor? 

d In the fourth inddent, why did 
the customers leave without 
further trouble? 



Wh&f d® y©« 
when es 

Chissese w«aif©F 
esftcaeked hy es 


ceaSB tls©^ 

Bn _ _ h ■ -< H 


feale ©f fcH© 


is One worker from the WongKei told 
anothertale. A group of customers 
decidedto pay their bill incoins, 
stacking them in towers on the table. 
When they got up to leave, one knocked 
the piies over, sending the money 
jiying. -Whenawaiter tried to stop 
them leaving until i t had heen counted, 
a woman in the group hit him over the 
heacl 


The waiter—who had his hands 
futlofdishes—pushedback. She 
produced police ID, and saidshe was 
going to chargehim with assault. 
Another customer objeded, and offered 
tobewitnessforthewaiter, Hewas 
told to shut up, it was none of his 
husiness, Whenheaimouncedhewas 
a journalist, the group apologised and 
left 

Jacquk Hughes City Limits 


From Nexus, Mills (Hememann 1990) 

In his instructions for fhis exercise, the writer might have added that only some 
of the Information needed to answer these questions is in the text. Additional . 
information has to come from thereader’s knowledge of the worldj for 
example: what powers does a journalist have that could cause the police to 
apologize and leave? Here, the coursebook is quite correctly involving the 
learner’s knowledge system and drawing on his/her knowledge of the World. 
This process is inherent in virtually ali language use and therefore should be 
reflected in learning/teaching material., 

hinally, we should see what is done to develop vocabulary through reading. 
Different types of vocabulary-teaching exercises linked to reading include the 

following: 

» words are pre-taught because they are.unfamiliar to the leainers and key to 

'understanding the text ' . . . t .. . . „ „ 

« after reading, students undertake word-search activines, lookmg m the text 
for near-synonyms, opposites,-etc of words given in the exerd$e 
* learners use new vocabulary from the reading passage in different contexts. 
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Chapter 6 Skilb 


\ J y Pr<V 


Checklist for reading 

\0^\s the reading text used for introdgdng new language items (grammar and vocabulary), 

consoiidating language work, etc? 

\J5 there a focus on the deveiopment of reading skills and strategiesr 
<j2'jsthe reading material linked to other skitts work? 

0% there emphasis on reading for pleasure and f or inteiiec tuai sattsfactiort? 

how many reading texts are there, and ho ydrgguentiy^ p they occur? 

Vyow eariy on in the course {at elementary texts start to appear? 

• -jow io ng are t he texts? po they encourage intensive/extensive reading ^ * 

thetexts? . . . . , , .. 

\0 \ $ thesu^ictmatter appropriate (interesting, chalienging, topicai, vaned, culturaily 

^acceptable, uniikety to date)? ; . i , a r 

What text typesJgmcesla^ased^Are they appropriate? I ^ i c * 

0T Are the te*ts complete^^appeci? 1 ^ t 

□ Doesthe mafenalTielpcomprehension by,forexample: 

^j-^setting the scene 

^p-providing background Information 
V> ^jving pre-reading questions? 

□ WhaHdnd of comprehension questions are asked: 

-yiiteral fsurface) questions 

\a discourse-processing questions 

f o what extent does the material involve the learner's knowledge system (knowiedge of 
theworld)? J2AOMf^ 


5 Writing 

Writing activities in coursebooks are normally of the controlled or guided 
kind where a model is given and the student’s task is to produce something 
similar, usually based on additional Information given. The types of writing- 
task given canbe quite varied and include writing factual accounts such as a 
report for a newspaper, fflling in grids,-writing notes to others, making hsts, 

- filling in forms, writing a diary, writing formal and informal letters, 
snmmarlzing texts, and many others. 

As well as teaching the mechanics of writing at sentence level, we would 
expect writing material to familiarize leamers with the way written text is 
organized interms of its discourse structure. Different kinds of wntmg have 
different conventions for their organization and expression, and a coursebook 
should cover as many of these as is appropriate for’the level and aims of the _ 
learners. At the very least, it should deal with paragraphing, which is the basic 
unit of organization for most kinds of written Engtish. 

The following extract from Highlight Upper Intermediate (Vince 1992), 
provides good examples of the use of controlled and guided writing exercises 
(Exercises 1 and 2). These lead to a much fceer writing activity (Exercise 5) 
which is prepared by a cued discussion on eating (Exercise 3). Exeicise 4 
focuses on paragraphing through a re-or dering procedure which requires 
learners to sequence eleven sentences and putthem into three paragraphs. 
This activity sensitizes learners to the relationshlp between topic deveiopment 
and paragraphing, each new paragraph signalling a deveiopment or a change 

in the topic. 
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j Wnling 




wR!T1NG ^ 

Controlled pracUce M® jgypfa" 

1 Put eadi phrase into the k* 

m the middle of the nwrning, 1 O \ 

miite earlu, on iveekdays, flt \ , A^lf^s, 

the $am lime, when t evay ^ v 0; X A 

y tar, diiring the week, at ’V p ■ j ,- \ ^ 

«wlteMrfSafheit/UsiMJIy^wiM ^ \ ^ \ ^-k|\ {\ . '' 

o/feM,«tiilwMiOHeo'c/Kfe ' / ^ ^ {H ^ ^ 

generally, occasionalhj, on v v' 'H A 

Sflf«n%euen»tg / ^ ' r’ 

fal __ i don 't have time for a good breakfast, and I don't [b] j 4 Re-organise this text so that U 

___ feel Hke it anyvvayl Bu t [c]-1 get up ld] and is m three paragraphs. The . 

f i__treat myself to a traditional cooked breakfast and read topics of the paragraphs are. 

thp nan e r [fl . [e]_I do some gardening, or go food, places to eat and eating 

shoppine. fh] __-1 might have a cup of tea and a biscuit, but habits. Tire firs t sentence is in 

it depends what l'm doing. I have a light lunch [i]-, or the correct position. 

verv occasionally I go out to the pub for a drink and a sandwich. Pm ie m aritam eat mony digerent 

m 7 uniess we go out, I trv out a new recipe from one of kinds g food. [alMost peopie have m 

_on my bir thday. Bu 11 like eatingout[13 , j b]Mosty peopie bt tyfrozen food, and 

[ml._go round to friends for Sunday lunch. [n]-1 eat ^ - m ^ c < K€t j because thh is mote 

much less, mainlv snacks [ol . - I can find the time. amenkah [cJSome peopie eat a 

* lj.ro f rn/Ard breakfast. but thts ccat 


Guided writing 

2 Write a description of your usual eating habits on weekdays and 
at weekendg. Use this outline: 

Mosfdays - 

Diiring the morning - 

M iiiHchftwe- 

Sometrmes -- 

In the eoening ——- 
At weekends ,- 

Fre-wifing 

3 Diacui eating habits in your country. Talk about these points. 

popultir kinds offood . mtionol dishes ■ restaurants ■ 
other eating places snacks 


iMT 


topics of the paragraphs are: 
food, piaces to eat and eating 
habits. The firs t sentence is in 
the correct position. 

Peopie in Britain eat mony digerent 
kinds offood. [aj Mosi peopie have on 
evenhtg mea! at aboutsbc o'ctock, but 
some peopie prefer to eat later . , 
IblManypeopie bnyfrozenfood , and 
food in pockets because this is more 
convenient. {cJSome peopie eat a 
jarge cooked breakfast. bot thh ctm 
be veryfatiening. ld}Faodfrom other 
comtries, especially Chinese and 
Indian food. isalsopoputar. 

[e] D uring the day.neariy everyone 
drinks elips of tea or coffee. IfJFast 
food andptna restaurants are aho _ 
rerypopuiar, (gJThere are ■ 
traditional dishes. such as roase beef 
andfish and chips. Ihjin most lowns 
yott can find Indian and Chinese 
restaurants, and somellmes more 
e.npensive French restaurants, 
fljLunch isany lime berween twetve 
and one. [jJPubs usuallyserve meah, 
which are often more traditional 
food. 

Writing 

5 Write a description of food 
and eating habits in your 
oountry based on question 4. 


From Highiight Upper Intermediate, Vince (Heinemann 1992) 
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Chapter 6 Skilh 


The style of written English i$ in most cas es significandy different from that of 
the spoken language and learners need exposure to written styles with their 
salient features pointed out Writing makes use of different language'resources 
than speech } for instance paragraphing, spelling and punctuation. We should 
check whlch of these aspects of writing are covered in the coursebook and how 
it is done. The example here from Cambridge Advanced English (Jones 1991) 
shows how one writer uses short extracts from texts with contrasting styles. 

As well as asking learners to identify the type of text that each extract comes 
fromj the material encourages them to think about what linguistic clues in the 
extracts led them to their decision. In this way students are helped to think 
about and talk about language and style. 

In real lifej writing is done with a readership in mind and writers need to know 
who their readers are in order to write appropriately for them. They need to 
judge how much knowledge of the subject their readers already have, so as not 
to patronize them on the one hand or mystify them on the other. Do writing 
activities in the coursebook take this into account? 


7.4 Different styles Functions 

A Work in pairs or small giroups. On the next page there are ten extracts 
from various publications and documents. Decide together: 

e What each extract is about and what topic it deals with, Try guessing 
from the layout and typeface before you read the extracts. 

* What kind of publication or document each extract comes from. 

'k Using phrases like these can help you to avoid sounding too dogmatic or 
even aggressive in a discussion: 

ftlooks tike . because ... 

It seems to me that it's ...... because ... 

I don’t think it’s . because... 

Itcould eitherbe...... or^-- 

It seems to be about . because... • ' 

^ i think this comes from . because ... J 


m 


i 

I 


i 


i 


t 


i 


j 


/ 
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S Writing 


I 






H! 

m 




P 

I 


m 


m 

m 


m 

i 


gs 


l&J 






Most of the country will have 
another dry,-warm day with long 
surmy spells, but there is tbe risk 
of one or two showers, perhaps 
heavy, later in the aftemoon and 
evemng. 


6 - ^ - o-. - *-v.. ■5> ; ; v ■ fy. v; 

1 1 s adream pom e tme when compared-V.; * ; 
{ vnth/malpng the jotirney by ipad; You - ■’ 

* ctonVhhvetacontendv/ithtrafitcjarns,: ;--. r ■ ’ 
■ v motSmay hold-ups or the uncertamties 6£ ; 
^drivingito the aitport, You won't have (o. - ■ 

bothera|xiut'paxkmg either ;> ! 



4 

: j* 1 .- .t ;J 1 ■' j” ^- .y i .* >> 

^vpiyone mustyin p rihcipi e> have a 
' Cyisa tdvisif Jap'an. Hcrv^dyef,, tohelpy 
#to urism, >bll a tebal agreemehts with 
^‘some ^6uhtne^meaiitydii‘clon't : JfirV 
%heed a'visa i fyouare froutpvestem ; ; -Y 
%Europe, t the UKp'r rnostEnglish- 
,|fspeakirig cquntpies) % Witinthe '‘‘M - 
dhotable excep t L&ns ofilie^SA, V y 

;iiA.ushaha andSputhpAffxcaP ’. 

^ ;d.- • ■- 



^v r y>y'-'i■ -/ J . r yutr. .i: 

>S;The dosemay be takerid' ;- v . 
'^Ihree'of four timesdaily.at*. 
.jjntervals. of not less.than^?d- 
f.fourhoursl Do not exceed^ 
otHeatateddose. lf-& - 
psymptomspersist^cohspft'' 
■-■Vpurdoctpr,.^ . ■ 



B 1*0 Highllght the words or Information rhat led you to your decision 
about each extract, Which was the main language due in each case? 


From Cambridge Advanced English, Jones (CUP 1991) 
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Chapier 6 Skitts 
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Checklist for writing 


i O /P 


/■ y 


P 


□ How does the material handle 
- controlled writing 
,V^-^guided writing 
t^free or semi-free writing? 
l-cT |s there appropriate progression and variety of task? 

fN^ Are the conventions of different sorts of writing taught? tf so, which ones, and how are 
they presented? 

jp=¥~Ws paragraphing taught adequately? 

is there emphasis on the styie of written.English? At advanced level, is there attention to 
djfferent styles according to text type? 

sgyh attention given tothe language resources specific to the written form, such as 
.munctuation, spelllng, layout, etc? 
l^SCHow much emphasis is there on accuracy? 

^Are learners encouraged to review and edit their written work? 
is a readership identified for writing activities? 


6 Specialized books for skills development 

Several publishers have-series of books at different Ievels, each focusing on one 
skill at one level These series normally have three or four different Ievels and 
cover all four skills at each level They generally follow the same principles that 
we have seen above, but contain more detailed and extensive presentation and 
practice material. Although the focus in each bookis on one skill, other skills 
will also be taught in relation to the main skill area. For example> a reading 
skills book takes sentence linking as a focus in one‘unit and includes writing 
exercises where learners are asked to use pronouns correctly across sentence 
boundaries. This work on cohesion is practised through writing, but is also 
very important to reading, as misinterpretation of pronoun reference has been 
shown to be a major difficulty in interpreting text. 

An advantage claimed by the skills series is fleXibility in designing a package for 
individual students or groups who do not conform to the general coursebooks’ 
norms for skill Ievels. In other words, because of previous learning experience, 
or for other reasons, students may not be at the same level in all four skills. The 
skills series allow learners to study at different Ievels in the different skills, 
something that a conventional course cannot easily accommodate. 


M Checklist for specialized skills books 

□ What Ievels are available? 

□ How do the different skills books at the same level relate to one another? 

□ Is there a communicative dimension as well as an individual skill content? 

□ How much guidance is given in working out a syllabus to meet individual student needs 
profiles, using skills books at different Ievels? 
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7 Readers 

Readers are a valuable way of providing leamers with additional exposure to 
the language. Very often they form the core of a class or school library which 
students are encouraged to use as frequently as they wish. Readers are graded 
according to different formulae, and students progress through the stages as 
their knowledge of the language and their reading skills develop. 

Traditionally, readers have been graded according to vocabulary and 
grammatical structure. The Longman Structural Readers series, a long- 
established collection, grades in this way into six levels. Level 1 uses a basic 
vocabulary of 300 words and a very restricted range of structure. By level 6, 
which is at intermediate level, the basic vocabulary is 1800 words and the 
range of structures much wider. 

Other series of readers have added further crlteria for grading to the original 
ones of vocabulary and structure. The Macmillan Bookshelf series Is divided 
into four levels, graded on the basis of cohesion and contextualization as well 
as lexis and structure. Heinemann’s New Wave Readers series includes 
cohesion and reference and adds narrative expectadon and Information flow, 

Information load is important in assessing the difficulty of reading material. 
Too dense an Information load makes reading material difficult, no matter how 
controlled the structure and vocabulary. That is why simplified and abridged 
readers can sometimes be more difficult than the originals. 

Some readers have optional cassettes containing readings of the whole text } or 
'part of it. Some readers also have worksheets, allowmg learners to assess their 
progress through comprehension questions, vocabulary checks, etc. 

A major problem for authors of readers designed for more adult students, 
especially at elementary level, is making the content sophlsticated enough, 
whilst controlling all the factors referred to above, It is important that such 
leamers do not feel patronized through trivial or childish content. Presentation 
is also important in readers: a well-designed cover and professional layout can 
make a b o ok more attractive and therefore more likely to be used. 

1 Checldist for readers 

□ What is the basis of the grading? Which factors are taken into account in the series? 

□ Are accompanying cassettes available? 

□ Are there worksheets? If so, what do they contain? 

□ Is the content ihteresting and sophisticated enough for the readership? 

O Is the presentation professional and attractive? 


Conclusion 


$ 


i 


i 

m 


Skills work is an important component of any coursebook that claims to equip 
leamers to use language in real situations. A$ in other aspects of materials 
analysis and evaluation, what you look for will depend on your needs and your 
learners’ needs. The most important points in most circumstances are to look 
for a balance of skills which reflects the aims of your teaching and to check 
that the coursebook provides material for appropriate integrated skills work. 
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Chapter 7 Topic, subject content and social values 

This chapter wiil deal with non-linguistic aspects of coursebooks: what topics 
they include, the subject matter.they select and how they treat it. We wiil also 
look at the cultural settings used by coursebooks and what has sometimes been 
called the ‘hidden curriculurnh the image of Hfe presented by coursebooks, the 
attitudes they convey, consciously or unconsciously, and .the social and cultural 
values that they communicate. 


i Topic and subject content 

Although language coursebooks are primarily a means for facilitating language 
learning, they cannot simply do that and no more, because language is used in 
real situatdons for real purposes, A study of a language solely as an abstract 
. system would not equip leamers to use it in the real world. As a consequence, 
coursebooks must and do represent language as it is actually used and 
therefore they contain subject matter and deal with topics of various kinds. 

Not only is this necessary, it is highly desirable from a number of viewpoints, 

. Leamers come to class with, among other attributes, knowiedge, attitudes, 
skillSj cognitive abilities, curiosity and experience, Language learning as a 
process wiil relate to and engage these attributes so that the learning process is 
enriched and made more meaningful. Coursebooks can contribute to this 
process by including subject matter which, whilst being primarily designed for 
language teaching, is also informative, challenging, amusing, exciting and 
occasionally provocative. They can provide opportunities for expanding 
students 1 experience in general, as well as in language learning. 

There is no conflict of interest here, as using English to convey Information 
about an aspect of the real world is providing a better model of language use 
than describing some imaginary non-existent construct, and at the same time 
is more likely to motivate the learner. So this additional role of the coursebook, 
to include topics which wiil interest and inform leamers, is one that we should 
exp!ore. Students may learn better when they are not only concentradng on 
learning the target language, but are also using the language-to do other things 
or to learn about other subjects. 

At school level, we may ask ourselves whether the English coursebook liirnts 
itself to teaching language in bland contexts, or if it crosses subject boundaries 
(a litde risky in some schools, but generally well worth the risk involved) to 
include material on other subjects, such as history, geography and Science. At 
whatever level, topics which are real and Immediate must command more 
interest and respons e from learner s then imaginary, made-up content. For 
instance, the short articles from Freewheeling 2 (Rodriguez and Barbisan 1992) 
about some European cities wiil be of interest to many leamers who may 
already have visited one or may well hope to do so in the future. 
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" 2 Compare 

T;- ; V;itU >- -i Taik to your partner about these 
■ i-yVi. cittes, Wh 3 t do you know about 
j .-.t. - (hem? What do they have in 
■ ‘ * : .- l -common? Make a list. 


V Match the dties and the countries,' 


Home France 

Paris Austria . * 

Vienna . Itaty 


'j ‘J' 3 ? 'theck 

n <* KfoW read about these dties. 

i * .Gan you find the thingsyou iaiked 
a bput:|n 2 


Vv C 4 : . 


Rane fe the most historic oHtaSan dties, 
Kno’/ffl as Uie et&ml c!ty is fuy of 
spectacufar monuments from the past, such 
as tbe ancient Cotosseum and Ihe superi) 
Trevi Fountain. Every Sunday crowds gather 
in St Pefer’s Scjuare to see the Pope gVe 
his bfessing to the people of Rome. Romeis 
3tso fanws tor its food: Jts pavement cafes 
are ahvays fup ofvtskots enjoying the pasta, 
puza. and ftafan sunshing. 


4 IVfatch 

V-4 Match the pictures and the 
captions. 

1 The superb Trev'rFourttain 

2 The Eiffel Tower 

3 The famous Spanish Riding 
Schoo! 

In whith of the three ctties can you 
find these places? 


France is the fergesf country h V/estem 
Swope and its regions t&pfay atlthe rariety 
iwu woufd ejpect. But Paris, its Capital, is 
the most romantis city fa the * 
wodd The 6ffef Tower, the River Seine. the 
famous Louvre Museum make [f a city for 
, of and for fun-iovera Paris Es onJy 
a faw faTcmetres away from EuroDisney - 
Europs's nswest ihems padc 


the ttEV/ ajfitmrj Guof 


Musfc is at the heart of Austria’s capftaf city. 
Vtef¥ta, built on the banks of the beautifuJ 
Slue Oantrbe, is the homa of the waltz and 
et-en ioday its streels & e sSva w 3 fj the 
sound of musfc. Visitors come from aT over 
WorW t0 ^ the hojses fn the famous 
Spanish Riding Schoof to hear the Vienna 
So/s Cfioir sing in the ancient St Stephen's 
CgihedraJ or shnpf/ to s 3 for hours over 
noffee, ceke and fce-cream h one of 
Vienna's famous cafes. 






From Freewheeling 2, Rodnguezand Barbtsan {Hcinemann 1992) 
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Chapier 7 Topic, subject content and social values 


In the text about the imaginary countries ‘Fantasia’ and ‘Outland' in The New 
Gambridge English Course 2 .(Swan and Walter 1990), readers genuinely 
interested in the real world might be disappointed, despite the 
methodologically sound way in which the text is used in the book, Some may 
feel it to be a lost opportunity, because it wonld have been no more difficult 
for the authors to use real countries for the text, as indeed they do in a later 
unit when they provide a map of the westem half of the United States in 
connection with a listening activity. 

Course material which fails to include relevant and interesting topics is in 
danger of losing the attention of-its users, and, perhaps even more seriously, is 
conveying an unwritten message, a sub-text. Coursebooks which contain a 
preponderance of vague, bland material, made up of trivial incidents which do 
not engage the intellect of the learner and neither inform nor challenge are in 
danger of saying to the learner that, despite the difficulty of language learning 
and the time and effort involved, there is nothing of any consequence that can 
be done with the language at the present stage of attainment, 

The content do es not necessarily have to be heavy and intellectual in order to 
b e worthwhile; there is plenty of scope for humbur and human interest stories 
too. We look for a degree of authenticity in materials and for a communicative 
approach. Really authentic material is material that creates an authentic 
response, that informs, challenges, stimulates, enriches experience, encourages 
curiosity, develops judgement, and does the other things that real language 
does. Interaction among learners, if it is to have a genuine value as 
communication, should involve the students in developing informed opinions 
and expressing those opinions, in forming their own conclusions and 
communicating those conclusions, in discussing and justifying, in influencing 
and being influenced by others. This can only be done if there is content at the 
base, and part of the role of the coursebook is to provide some of this content. 

A genuinely communicative coursebook is one which not only helps to teach 
the mechanics of communication, but which also communicates effectively 
itself about worthwhile subjects and promotes meaningful communication 
among its users. Unless coursebooks and language teachers can achieve this, 
foreign language teaching will risk being a fringe subject situated on the edge 
of the curriculum - at the extreme,‘a skill-based subject without content. As 
Risager (1990) writes, ‘One Central task of future textbooks is to contribute to 
“cognitive mapping”, it give a structured insight into culture and society. 1 
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Present Perfecl; used ft>; since and for. 


1 Complcte these sentences and write them out correctly. (Yon may 
need ro put more than one word in a blank.) To get the Information 
you'need, look at thestatistics and the background in/ormation 
tm Fantasia. Use a dictionary when necessary. 


t. The popuEarton o f Fantasia has increased / 
decreased since 1900. 

2. The popuiation of San Failrastico increttsed / 
decreased / has increased l has decreased since 
195°. 

2. Fantasia nsed to be highly industrinfised, but 
now has a inainly agricufturai economy. True or 
false? 

4. The percentagc of homeless people in Fantasia 

has riseu / fallen considerably —. 1900. 

5. Unemploymcnt figures- improved i got 

warse since 1950. 

6. The percentage of women in paid empioyment 

has riseu / faiien .. „.„ '1950. 

7. Fantasia has just.. a.. of Friendship 

and Protection with Outland. 


S. Outland..„.‘to be a Fantasian Colony. It 

became i has become independen t i n. 

9. The Fantasians.. to have Parliamentary 

elcctions every..„.years. Since 1980, they 

have ! had f have had Parliamentary elections 
every ...years. 

10. Mrs Rask is ( i vas f has been President of 

Fantasia for.. years. 

11. President Rask and Mrs Martin know i knetv ! 

have knoum each other ... a long time. 

12. They first met I have first met at the Oiympic 

Games in 19..., where Mrs Rask won / 

has tvon a silver medai for the high j u m p. 


FAHTA$IAAHOOUTLAHD:$QME 
BAOKGROUiJD INFORMATION 

Since the revolutkm in 1888, Fantasia ha.s 
been a partlamentaiy democracy. There 
are two Hooses of Partiament elections 
to both used to ba hettf every seven 
years, but since the Electorat fleform Act 
of193G, elections have been held eveiy 
four years. The President ls elected 
separateiy by populer vote; the last 
presidentia) eiection was held tfiree years 
ago. Mrs Klrsten Rask, the current, - ‘ 
President, is adfetinguishedphyslcist..; 
-She is also a former Dlymplcathlets wtio. 
won a siiver medai for the hlgh Jump in . 
'the.1960 Games.;:;.-:, -„Y- >.;•.. 

.v'j-Dutiand was forjrnerfy th$ Fantasian’-' •; '• 
T Colony, of South y/e sk, buthas beenV -V; 
’Vn’de pehdbn t s inci ttia’ erid ’afth e.Wa rof' 
■;£lndependence in'1954’;Reiatiorjs :• * \ 

/ between the two'countties have become 
’ more friendly since Mrs Rask's election, 
and Fantasia has justsigned a 'treaty of 

* Frlendshfp and Protection”with Otitfand. 

* President Martin of Outiand was at ; ■ 
University with the Fantasian Fresident's 
husband, Dr Erasmus Rask, anti Mrs 
. Martin and President Rask have been 
■ frlemls since Ihey met al tfte : i960* ; 
Olymplcs. . / Y;-V7.. 


1900 

. 1950 

TODAY 

2 Om 

35m 

46m 

lm 

4m 

3m 

4.5 

* 3.6 

2 

54 

49 

42 

. o 

2 

S 

500,000 

200,000 

50,000 

-23% 

17% 

8% 

’ 20% 

7% 

.17% 

18% 

' :23% 

79% 

. 84% •• 

:66% 

• 19% 

* rt.W' * * 

;.',78.%; 

. . ■ 51% 

■' ■ 8% 

■ : ii% 

. ..38% 

83% 

V.'", V; J 

V. , 30,000 

6m 


STATISTICS 

Population 

Population of San Fantastico 
Averagc number of children 
per family 

Working week (hours) 

Paid holiday (weeks per year) 
Size of army. 

Homeless 

Uneiuployinent 

■Women in paid empioyment'^' 

Percentage of workforce ■ ... - ; 

in agricaimre,;. : ;. *-'■ * , . ; ■ 

■’ Contribution" of agriculture 
' to Gross Natiobal Product ‘ 
Contribution’ of industry 
to Gross National Product - 

Foreign tourists per year ' V 


2 How have you changed since you vyere a small child? How. 
has your yillage/town/country changed? Useful stfuctures: 

I used to . . ., but now 1.,, 

People used to . .. > but now they ,.. _ 


Ffom The NewCambridge English Course 2, Swan and Walter (CUP 1990) 
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Chapter 7 Topic, subject contenl and social values 


H Checklist for topic and subject content 

□ Are rea! topics included in the coursebook? If so, how varied are they? 

□ Will the coursebook contribute to expanding learners' awareness and enriching their 
experience? 

□ Does it relate to and engage the learners' knowledge system, ie the knowiedge of the 
world that they bring with them? 

□ Are the topics sophisticated enough in content for the learners^ but at the right level 
linguistically? 

□ Do they actually do what they set out to do? If informative, do they inform, if 
humorous, do they amuse, if controversia!, do they challenge, etc? 

□ Are they suitable for the age group? 

□ At school level, do they llnk in with other subjects (eg history, geography, Science)? 

2 Social and cultural values 

On a more practical plane, we need to ensure that the coursebook sets its 
material in social and cultural contexts that are comprehensible and 
recognizable to the learners, in terms of location, social mores, age group, etc, 
In addition to the physical context, the relationships, modes of behaviour and 
intentions of the charaeters in the book should be interpretable by the 
students, so that they can relate the language used to its purpose in the social 
contoh. 

If they have any subject content, coursebooks will directly or indirectly 
communicate sets -of social and cultural values which are inherent in their 
make-up. This is the so-called 'hidden cumculum , which forms part of any 
educational programme, but is unstated and undisclosed. It may well be an 
expression of attitudes and values that are not consciously held but which 
nevertheless influence the content and image of the teaching material, and 
indeed the whole curriculum. 

A curriculum (and teaching materials form part of this) cannot be neutral 
because it has to reflect a view of social order and express a value system, 
implicitly or explicitly. It has been claimed by some educationalists that this 
hidden curriculum is more effective than the stated official curriculum 
because it pervades most aspects of education. Risager (1990) suggests that 

foreign language teaching textbooks no longer just develop concurrently 
with the development of foreign language pedagogy in a narrow sense, but 
they increasingly participate in the general cultural transmission within the 
educational system and in the rest of societyl 

Because the underlying value system is not explicit and is unstated, it is 
necessary to look at coursebooks in some detail in order to unearth what some 
of their unstated values are, This is a different perspective from that of 
language content or methodology but it is at least as important, because the 
value system of a coursebook can influence the perceptions and attitudes of 
learners generally and towards learnlng English in particular. 

The representation of men and women in language teaching materials is the 
subject of some research (JenMns, cited in Littlejohn and Windeatt 1989) 
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2 Social and cultural values 


showing a direct correlation between the length of time spem usmg the ^fe 
One Reading Program (which was said to portray gu:ls^as stup.d, ***£*• 
whining and fearful, and boys as active and aggressiye) and the degree to 
which pupils 5 attitudes matched those in the materials. 

Sexism and gender are not the only concerns in this domain, butthey haye 
become amorig the most actively pursued and m some quarters poiiticized. I 
is of considerable interest to exp!ore how coursebooks portray women m 
relation to men, and whether they project a posmve image with which female 

students can identify. 

One of the main aims of such an analysis is to identify unrepresentative 

negative steTeotypes, such as women regularly being shown as housewwes or 
Sleen as oriy able to attain fulfdment in life through their manor bemg 
nortLyed as Ulogical and excessively emotional. Where such 
unearthed, they can be taken into account in evaluaung material for future 
use or, if the material is already in use, they can be rdentified, confronted and 
discussed openly with students. This sort of stereotyping can occur 
occasionaUy in a coursebook or it can be pervasive. The occasional occurrence 
can be confronted and discussed, and may in fact provide useful teaohmg 
material, although unintended by the writers. Pervasive negauve stereotyping 
is more serious and if it offends sensibilities it may well cause the coursebook 

not to be used. 

Gender differences are not the only area of possible discrimination or 
unflattering portrayal. It is also illuminating to look at materials to see if an 
how they represent people according to the followmg categories. 

« ethnic origin 
« occupation 
« age 

» social class 
a disability. 

The same Mnds of questions can be asked about them as about the portrayal 
of women. 

Another area of interest is the nature of the characters depicted m the 
coursebook. What do we learn about what makes them uck, what motivates. 
them about their fears, hopes, loves and hates? The affecuve aspect o ^ 
characters, their feelings and subjectivity are sedously under-represented m 
many coursebooks, making them less than complete people. 

A final perspective on the value systerps embodied in coursebooks is that of 
fode^d social structures. In some coursebooks the characters extsnri some 
kind of social network, whether the focus is on the family, the peer group or the 

workplace, and internet with one another. But in others, characters pop u P r ° 
nowhere, sometimes just as disembodied voices in a dialogue and ^ a PP^ ust 
as auicklv This fragmented portrayal of social relationships (or lack of them) 
does Utde to give credibility to the characters, does not help leamers to relate to 
them and provides little context for meaningful language leaming. 
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!! Checklist for soeial and cultural values 

□ Are the soda! and cultural contexts i n the coursebook comprehensible to the leamers? 

□ Can learners interpret the relationships, behaviour, intentions, ete of the characters 
portrayed in the book? 

□ Are women given equal prominence to men in ali aspects of the coursebook? 

□ What physical and charaeter attributes are women given? 

□ What professionai and soeial positions are women shown as occupying? 

□ What do we learn about the inner Itves of the characters? 

□ To what extent is the language of feeling depieted? 

□ Do the coursebook characters exist In some kirtd of soeial setting, within a sodal 
network? 

□ Are soeial relationships portrayed realistically? 

3 Case study: subfect content and values in coursebooks 

I took a representative sample of six general coursebooks at elementary and 
pr e-interme diate level s > all published between 1986 and 1992., and looked at 
them using the checklist below. Three of the courses were for adults and the 
other three were for secondary-school students. 

« range of topic 

« inclusion of sensitive social/cultural topies 
® characters depieted: 

- representation of women 

- portrayal of gender role 

- age . * . 

- soeial class 

- ethnic origin 

- occupation/profession 

- disability 

s soeial relationships 

- family make-up 

- soeial networks 

« expression of personal feelings 
* interaetions 

- transaetions (functional interaetions) 

~ personal interaetions 

The range of topies varies considerably. In the booKs for secondary schools, 
there are between eight and fifteen different topies dealt with in one book, The 
scope and depth of treatment also vary from very patehy to reasonably 
substantialj taking the language level into account. Common topies include 
travel and tourism, wildlife, famous people (past and present) and teenage 
lifestyles. Examples of less common topies are design and ballooning. All the 
topies seem likely to appeal to at least a fair proportion of teenagers and the 
presentation in two of the books is of a high Standard^ with texts presented 
realistically and accompanied by good-quality visuals. 
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3 Case study: subject conunl and values in coursebooks 


Some topics a re included which cross traditional subject boundaries; for 
instance one book has texts on aspects of geography and history. But the 
boundary Crossing is limited and not sustained. Most of the topics deal with 
different aspects of everyday life which would be of interest to teenagers. 

The three books for adults differ more significantly in the range of topics 
covered, from nine to twenty. Agahi there are significant differences in the 
scope and depth of treatment of the topics. Some are transparent pretexts for 
language work but others are weil presented and developed. The only 
common topic is travel and tourism, seemingly a perenniai in EFL materials, 
but crime and police work are also well represented. Leisure activities and 
work are also well in evidence. One of the three courses includes the 
environment, and the same course has an innovative unit on moral issues. 

Sensitive socio-cultural topics are dealt with in two of the six books (one for 
schools and one for adults). The topics covered include people in need, 
homelessness, physical handicap, world poverty and discrimination. These 
topics are not dealt with extensiveiy, but they are given sufficient prominence 
not to be the product of tokenism. 

Turning now to the characters depicted in the coursebooks, it was reassuring 
to see that women and girls, in number, are represented equally with rrien and 
boys. In terms of gender rol e., the picture is more mixed. One book seemed to 
me to b e male focused, depicting men in action roles, in control of the 
situation, and women in subordinate roles, the secretary being told what to do 
by her bos s, the housewife being duped by a con-man, and the giri being 
rescued by a helicopter winch man, However, it should be added in faimess 
that another unit, again male focused, humorously portrays the husband as a 
secret busker whilst his wife is a dentist. 

Interestingly, on the subject of people saving each other, it is nearly always the 
male who does the saving and the female who is.saved- another aspect of the 
active male image contrasted with the passive female image. This may or may 
not be acceptable, depending entirely on the value system of the users of the 
material. I do not feel that there are necessarily any moral universals her e (s o 
long as we avoid an aggressor-victim scenario), and local cultural norms have 
to be taken into account and respected. 

Three out of the six books have topics on famous people. In one, eight out of 
nine are men, in another, four out of five are men, and in the third, six out of 
six are men. Eighteen out o f twenty is unbalanced, even if there are more 
famous men than women iri historyl 

In contrast, one book, Flying Colours 2 (see p 94), has a section on women of 
achievement and in a separate section focuses on the role of women in society 
and in employment in particuiar. 
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From Flying Colours2, Garton-Sprenger and Greenalt (Hetnemann 1991} 

In terms of age, the majority of the characters represent the ages of the 
leamers for whom the books are destined, So, for the school books., most 
characters are youngish teenagers. Adults, where they appear, tend to be. - 
shadowy creatores who exist solely in their role as parent, youth group _ 
organizer, police officer, teacher, etc. This is probabiy a very good renecuon 
of the teenageds view of the world! 

Adult courses show people in their twenttes going about their everyday hves 
and occasionally doing something more adventurous. Additionally, there is the 
occasional elderiy professor, pensioner or castie proprietor, but the world ot 
the adult coursebook is seriously centred on the early to mid-twenties. 

Social class is barely evident and we might think that a classless society had 
finally really arrived, at least in the world of the coursebook.^ Closer analysis 
shows that this world is definitely middle class, again reflecting the users of the 
books. In one exercise on occupations, all eight professions listed are rmddle 
class although in other exercises the occasional waiter, cleaner, etc is mcmded. 
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3 Case study: suhject content and values in coursebooks 

In all the books people of different ethnic origins (ie not white British or 
American) appear, although in some cas es they are simpiy represented in the 
visuals and do not have rnuch of a role in the presentations or story line. 

Where they do have a n on-going presence it is usually in a supporting role. In 
most cas es the representation of people of different ethnic origins appears to 
go beyond tokenism, but falls short of fu.ll involvement. However, in one case 
where the setting is an International summer camp for teenagcrs, there is 
rather more varied ethnic and national representation, as can b e seen from the 
example below. 



From Freewheeling 2, Rodriguez and Barbisan (Heinemann 1992) 
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Disabiiity gets very little place at all, but I did locate a pictuie of one person in 
a wheelchair in The New Cambridge BngHsh Course 2 (Swan and Walter 1990). 

It is interesting to note that ethnic minority characters and people with 
disabilities figure more centrally in American coursebooks. This is probably 
because issues of ethnicity and disabiiity have a higher profile in the United 
States and coursebooks would be criticized if they did not reflect this 
awareness. 

The portrayal of social relationships in the six coursebooks differs 
considerably. Only two of the books have characters who continue ta appear 
throughout as part of a developing storyline, and who could therefore be 
shown to have a network of changing social relationships, In one case the 
context is a summer camp and in the other a family which is visited by an 
American relative. There is some character development in one case, 
including a little romantic interest, but otherwise characters are portrayed 
fairly impersonally, as they conduct the various functional transactions of their 
lives. 

Only one book presents any real image of family life, so there was no real 
opportunity to analyse which sorts of families are portrayed in coursebooks. 
The answer ih most cases seems to be none. In some of the books examihed } 
characters simply appear ffom nowhere to participate in a dialogue or 
exercise, without any real identity, only to disappear again for ever once the 
activity is over. It makes one think metaphorically of EEL puppeteers pulling 
their puppets out of a bag when they are needed and stuffing them away again 
when they have played their part. 

Expressions of personal feelings are also almost completely absent, with just 
the occasional reference in a few of the books. The one exception is the book 
intended for teenagers which has a little romantic interest and which, in the 
context of its developing plot, includes some element of feeling and the 
language to express it. It will come as no surprise to note fmally that the 
interactions which occur in great number in all the books are overwhelmingly 
of an impersonal, transactional nature. 

There are arguments for and against having a developing storyline in a 
coursebook, depending on the type of teaching programme being offered, the 
continuity or otherwise of th.e students’ attendance and the interests and 
expectations of the learners. However, unless there is a strong cultural or 
organizational reason to the contrary, on balance we might look to material 
writers to give us full, rounded characters, with whom we can identify and 
empathize, living in a recognizable social context: 
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Chapter 8 Methodology 

One of the functions of coursebooks is to present the language in such a way 
that it is learned as effectively and quiddy as possible. This implies that the 
coursebook writers have a view on how language is learned and how it is best 
taught. Although the coursebook may not seek to impose a rigid methodology 
on leamers and teachers, nevertheless the way it organizes its material and the 
kind of activities it promotes can have a profound influence on what happens 
jn the classroom. The purpose of this chapter is to explore how coursebooks 
see the learning process, how they view the needs-and roles of learners and 
how they can help learners to learn. 


1 Learner needs 

It is surprising how few courses discuss student needs in the introductory 
sections of their teachers’ books and even more surprising to see how many 
launch straight away into a description of the course and how to use it without 
considering, however briefiy, the needs of the students for whom the course 
has been written. Among the exceptions to this generalization is Blaeprint One 
(Abbs and Freebairn 1990), which, perhaps optimistically in the light of 
events since 1990, States that ‘students in the 1990s live in a world where 
political, economic and cultural-barriers are rapidly disappearingf The 
authors identify five needs experienced by beginner students when learning a 
language in a classroom with a teacher and a textbook. These are: 

a the need to communicate effectively 
« the need to b e familiar with the language systems 
a the need for challenge 

« the need to take on more responsibility for their own learning 
o the need for cross-cultural awareness. 

The authors of The New Cambridge English Course (Swan and Walter 1990) 
identify the need to respect the learner, adding that ‘people generally learn 
languages best when their experience, knowledge of the world, interests and 
feelings are involved, and a course must allow students to be themselves as 
fully as possible/ 

However, most courses do not discuss student needs explicitiy, although their 
approach to their students will be implicit in the methodology they use. 

ffl Checklist for learner needs 

□ Does the material discuss and identify areas of student need? 

□ if this is not done expiicit!y ( can the approach be inferred from the teacher's book or 
from the material itself? 

□ Is the book sensitive to what students need in order to learn well? 

O If so, is this awareness reflected in the content and approach of the coursebook? 
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2 Guiding principles 

It is illuminating to consider the general principles that underlie the actual j 

methodological procedures adopted by courses 3 and these principles are made ' j 

explicit in tbe case of several courses. Here we will examine some of them and 
see if there are common themes which will justify the methodology used. . 

Formula One (White and Williams 1989) identifies these five principles: 

* exposure to systematically controlled language helps learhers 

« teaching is more effective when the teacher has a dearly defmed set of , 

procedures 

« learning is helped by having interesting content and situations 

® learning the grammatical system is helped by having students think about f 

rules for thems eives ■ 

■ ® personalization of content helps to ensure involvement by the learners, 

In The New Gambridge Englisk Course (Swan and Walter 1990) the principles j 

of methodology are as follows: 

e communicative practice resembling real-life communication , 

® Creative use of language ' ! 

e positive attitude towards error 
a balance of regularity and varietyin the material 

« necessity of study and memorization . - j 

a learning and acquisition both catered for through intensive study of 
language items and tasks invoiving ‘untidy’ texts with only partial 

understanding # t 

® use ofthemothertongue and bilingual dictionaries where appropriate. 

For Connect (Revell 1990) the basic principles are these: f 

e accuracy and fluency are both important 
o structures and functions should both be taught 

o grammar rules should be made explicit at some stage _ j 

« vocabulary is of prime importance 

« language and tasks should be personalized wherever possible 

» students should learn other things as they learn English I 

« a coursebook should provide interesting content • 

« a coursebook should also b e interesting in the way that it presents its 

content . . } 

» all four skills should be practised in an integrated way and separately ! 

» the students should do and say as much as possible 
O a coursebook should be as comprehensive as possible. 

As a final example, Grapevine (Viney, P. and K. 1990) proposes these ‘first 
principles’: 

« a' co-operative, non-judgmental atmosphere in the classroom i 

« an emphasis on communicative goals 

* transparent teaching points (ie teacher s need not teach rules expiicitiy) 

9 a clear carefuliy-ordered syllabus * I 

e vocabulary development strategies 
e a balanced approach to skills development 

i 
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2 Guiding principles 


« variety of classroom activity 
« varied and interesting contexts 
« recognitlon of the broader educational context. 

These principles cover a broad range and some, such as those concerning the 
syllabus or the subject content, are not directly concerned with methodology 
in its more specific sense. However others directly address how we teach the 
language: which general approach and specific techniques we adopt. 

The main themes of the principles identifled above, where they refer to 
methodology, are these; 

« there should be controlled presentation of language 
« rules need to be learned, either inductively or deductively 
« there should be a balance of accuracy and fluency 
9 skills need to be leained both separately and in an integrated way 
» communicative practice should resemble real-life language use 
« learning and acquisition each have their place 
e learners should be actively and fully involved in lessons 
« learners should use language creatively, and activities should be 
personalized where possible 
0 learning activities should be varied 

0 learning should take place in a non-judgemental atmosphere and there 
should bea positive attitude to error 

e use of the mother tongue and bilingual dictionaries is justihed where it 
supports learning. 

Most of the above is self-explanatory and can form the basis for evaluation 
criteria 3 but a few points may need discussion. The references to learning 
and acquisition here distinguish between intensive study of carefully 
controlled language input on the one hand, and a less detalled study of ‘rough- 
tuned’ language on the other hand. 

The terms inductive and deductive learning need defining here as they are - 
sometimes used in different ways. Inductive learning refer s to the sort of 
learning where the starting point consists of examples of language which 
illustrate a rule, without the rule being stated, From the carefully chosen 
examples, learners are able to hypothesize about what the rule might b e and 
then check-their hypothesis, either against further exampies or by creating 
instances of language themselves and getting feedback from the teacher as to 
whether they are correct or not. This is tho.ught to resemble the way in which 
children acquire their mother tongue and is therefore considered by some 
language teachers to be more natural than deductive learning. 

Deductive learning refets to the sort of learning process where explicit rules 
are given and learners seek to understand these rules and then produce correct 
sentencesj etc based on them, perhaps with the help of a few examples given 
in the book. Rules are given to learners, without having to be worked out, and 
this may seem to be an easier way of learning. However, the rules are often 
complex and abstract, requiring a lot of understanding. Furthermore, it can be 
more difficult to understand and use a rule if it has not been seen embodied in 
a substantial number of examples. 
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Chapler 8 Methodology 

There i s no right or wrong approach here. Students leam differently, and in 
any cas e the two processes can be used to support each other. Many 
coursebooks introduce neiv items inductively and then consolidate learners’ 

' understanding by giving the rules explicitly, often in a ‘language study section* 
at the end of each unit. This is a safe procedure because students who learn 
better by one process or the other are all catered for. 

On balance, coursebook writers seem to prefer an inductive approach, but 
recognize that an eleraent of rule-giving is sometimes necessary, Flying 
Gohurs 2 Teacher’s Book (Garton-Sprenger and Greenall 1991) illusirates this 
view-well: 

Inductive grammar 

In keeping with the spirit of developing learner training strategies, much of - 
the grammar is presented in an inductive way, where examples of a given _ 
target structure are presented and learner s are then encouraged to work out 
the grammatical rules for themselves. If they wish to confirm.or consolidate 
their conclusions, the relevant Structures to Learn section provides a more 
explicit grammatical explanation. ■ 

Inductive leaming is actively promoted in an innovative way in The New 
Cambridge Bnglish Gourse 3 (Swan and Walter 1990), where, as in the example 
below, learner s are given examples of a particular structure and asked to 
decide which of several different rules is correct. 


GRAMMAR; INHNmVES AND -IMG FORMS 

2 Some o£ the sentences in. the box have infmitives 
and the others have -ing forms. Look at the rules, and 
decide which one gives the best explanation. 


I would loye to learn judo. 

We expect to win the basketball championshlp, 
If you want to camp here, you have to register 
at the office. 

I like dancing. 

When did you start playrng the piano? 

I’m going to stop boxing - Fm getting too old. 


Rules 

1. We use infmitives to say what people do, and -ing 
forms to say what happens to people, 

2 . We use -mg forms to talk about the present and 
past, and infmitives to talk about the future. 

3. We use -ing forms after most verbs. 

4. We use infmitives after most verbs. 

5. We use infmitives after some verbs and -ing forms 
after others. 


From The New Cambridge English Course 3, Swan and Walter (CUP 1990) 
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The correct rule is giyen in the grammar summary at the end of the unit, and 
only one of the five choices is right. Being presented with four incorrect rules 
may however disconcert some teachers and students, particularly those who 
are used to education Systems whose aims are largely based on the direct 
transmission of knowledge from teacher to student. 

Most current materials are process-oriented in that they assume that teaching 
is a matter of negotiation with leamers and has a concern for communication. 
Knowledge, in this context, is seen not as a static external entity ‘out there’ 
which has to b e transmitted, but as a dynamic, changing entity, which learners 
can approach through experience and discovery, sometimes finding their own 
route. 

Whatever the approach, virtuaUy all modem language-teaching materials take 
a cognitive view of the leaming process (whether inductive or deductive 
learning is favoured), in that learners are seen as conscious, thinking people 
with individuality and intelligence. A few remnants of behaviourist-inspired 
teaching techniques may survive in the use of choral repetition or mechanical 
drilling, and they may well have a place in certain circumstances, but the 
cognitive approach generally adopted is exemplified by the use of problem- 
solving activities, rule giving and concept checking. 

H Ghecklist for principles and approaches 

□ Does the coursebook make its guiding principles cfear? 

□ Does it encouragean inductive or deductive approach to learning - or a balance of 
both? 

□ Does it have a view on accuracy and fiuency? 

□ How does it approach the teaching of skilfs and communication? 

□ Are learners encouraged to use tanguage creatively? 

□ Are any learning activities personalized? 

□ ts any distinction made between learning and acquisition? 

D What is the attitude towards teamer error? 

□ What is the attitude towards the use of students' mother tongue? 

□ Is the coursebook essentially process-oriented or product-oriented? 
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3 Procedures for learning and teaching 

Learning a new item is facilitated if the learner can relate it, through similarity, 
comparison or contrast, with' soinething that is aiready known and familiar. 

The learning process is essentially bound up with extending knowledge, 
understanding and skills from the familiar to the unfamiliar. In the foreign 
language learning situation, such a relationship could be established with the 
learners’ native language (Ll) or with what is aiready known of the target 
language (L2) or it could be established with something non-linguistic such as 
a picture, an action, an object or a sound. Course materials may use any or all 
of these procedures .to structure and contextualize the learning process. 

It is important that new items are controlled in terms of quantity and 
difficulty. Also, as we have seen earlier, if an inductive approach is taken, the 
examples of language given and practised must be representative of the rule 
that is being taught, An obvious example of this i s that, where a new verb form 
or tense is being taught for regular verbs, irregular verbs should be kept out. 

Language is a highly structured, interrelated system and cohsequently it is 
imperative that language items should be learned in relation to one another. 
This applies equally to grammar and lexis, Presented in a relationship of 
comparison, language items tend to define one another in terms of what they 
mean and what they do not mean. It is just as important to know what a 
structure or word doesn't mean as to know what it does mean. It is not 
possible to know the full range of meaning of a language item without also 
knowing the limits of that range of meaning. 

Practice material is controlled to a greater or lesser extent, and coursebooks 
should ideally offer a variety of activities with different degrees of control, so^ 
that leamers and teachers can select those which are.most appropriate to their 
needs. 

For vocabulary, we can apply the same principles of presenting the items in 
context and in a clear relationship with one another. Lists of unrelated words 
are difficult to learn because the words appear in isolation and, lacking any 
context, do not appear to the learner to have any real meaning. Presenting new 
lexis in association with visuals, or in a text, has the built-in advantage that the 
words are encountered in a context, whether non-lingmstic (visual) or 
linguistic (text). Contextmakes the meaning clearer and allows students to 
work out the meanings of unfamiliar words using contextual and other clues, 
thus encoutaging good communicative strategies. Therefore in our course 
material we should look for the presentation of vocabulary in a meaningful 
context. Vocabulary expansion activities can similarly exploit relationships that 
exist within the lexicon of English, such as synonyms or near-synonyms, 
opposites and hyponyms. Recycling of new vocabulary in different contexts is 
also.necessary to ensure effective learning, so we should explore how 
systematically the coursebook recycles new items. 

The amount of new lexis to be taught in any one unit is a debatable point, but 
in normal circumstances the number of new words in a text should not exceed 
five per cent of the total. This is to ensure a reasonable learning load and also _ 
to ensure that there are sufficient familiar words in the text to provide a 
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3 Proceduresfor kaming and teaching 


comprehensible cont£xt for attempting to work out the meanings of the new 
words. 

The use of visuals for presentation and practice in order to provide 
meaningful contexts is almost universal in coursebooks and forms one of the 
planks of language-teaching methodology. Whether the visuals are in colour or 
not, whether they are photographs or line drawings or even rather ugly 
cartoons affects the appearance of the material, but evaluadng them ffom that 
perspective is really a matter of personal taste. However, when looking at 
coursebooks it is impor tant to consider whether the visuals are an integral part 
of the teaching material or are there simply for decorative purposes, to make 
the page look better. Whilst attractively presented materials are desirabie, 
visuals which have a teaching purpose are clearly more Central to the 
coursebook, (Of course visuals can serve both purposes at the sarae ttme, and 
this would be a positive feature.) 

In the tvvo examples on pp 104-5 taken from The Beginners } Choiee 
(Mohamed and Acklam 1992), whilst both are clearly relevant to the two 
topics being covered, the striking picture of the clocks is integral to the 
coursebook material because it is an essential part of Exerclse 2. The picture 
of the Virgin Megastore, whilst relevant to the listening activity, is not an 
integral part of it and is therefore less Central as teaching material. 


M Checklist for learning/teaching procedures 

□ How are new grammar items presented and practised? 

□ To what extent is the presentation and practice; 

- related to what learners already know and to what has already been taught 

- appropriately controlled and organized 

- representative of the grammar rule to be learned 

- relevant to learners' needs and interests? 

□ How is new vocabulary presented (eg in wordlists, in a text, with visuals)? 

□ How is the meaning of new vocabulary taught? 

□ Is there vocabulary development material, eg based on semantic relations or relations of 
form? 

□ is new vocabulary recycled adequateiy? 

□ How much new vocabulary is presented in each unit, text, etc? 

□ Are visuais used extensiveiy in the material? 

■ □ Are they reasonably well produced and attractlve? 

□ Is the style of the visuals (eg photographs, line drawings, cartoons) acceptable to the 
users? 

□ Are visuais used as an integral part of teaching material or are they essentially 
decorative? 
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j Revision 

1 Make a list. 


J Vocabulary: the time _ 

1 Matchthetimestothedocks. 

seven o’clock five o’clock eiglu fiftecn 
nine thirty six forty-ftve ten forty-five 
eltrven tiitrty twelve fifveen 


. Pi/. - i- : ■’ * "p : '02 Work with another student. Point at the clocks 

’Btt&Jzf&dt on thls page, Ask and answer, Hke this: 


iza, - 

w 


Whai limc is it? 


Seven o’clock. 


-' '. . Tell another studenj. What time is it now? 

-’v — - 


2 Answer this question - What time do you have 



j «?T9 Saying the time 

8.00 - (8 o’duck) ( ~8~^ (8am| 

20.00 = ^ S o’ciock) ^_ 8 ) \** P» 1 ) 

Whlch is in the mornlng - 8 am or 8 pm? 
Which is in tlie evening - 8 ani or 8 pm? 
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|§ Listening _ 

1 dl Listen to an interview about Richard 
Branson,the British businessrnan. Complete 
these sentences. 

He finished school tn . . . 

He started work i n . . . 

He opened his First shop in . . . 

He made his first £1,000,000 irs . . , 

2 Listen again. What guestions did the 
interviewer ask? 

. 3 PU Listen to the pronunciation of thesathree 
reguiar verbs. Do they end wrth /d/, /i/ or /id/7 

finished 

started 

opened 




From The Beginners' Choice, Mohamed and Acktam (Longman 1992) 


4 The student’s role 

Relatively few coursebooks have anything very explicit to say about the 
learner’s role in the language-learning process, but it is clear from the nature of 
the‘material that students are expected to hypothesize about rules, participate 
actively in learning activities, relate material to their own experience$ and 
personal lives and undertake a variety of tasks which involve problem solving 
of one sort or another. 

A coursebook which does devote some space in its teacher’s book to 
discussioa of the role of the students is New Dimemfons (Lonergan and 
Gordon 1986) which says: 

Tbroughout the course, students are encouraged to contribute their 
experience of their first language and any knowledge of English they may 
already have. 

A typical learning sequence might be as follows: 

Before a lesson on a new language area, students turn to the workbook and 
cassette for simple self-preparation exercises. Students have to muster their 
own learning devlces and skills to enter this new language area: they listen to 
the new spoken language as ofteri as they wish; they see some of the key 
phrases or sentences in their workbook; they will probably use a dictionary 
to find out meanings of key words. The leamers thus enter class already 
partly equipped, by means of their own skills, to tackle the new area of 
language. 
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Coursebooks often show awareness that students have different learmng styles 
and that these should be respected as far as possible .Highhght Upp «r 
Intermediate (Vince 1992), for example, advises teachers 

stvle varies greally from individual to individual. The authors ot i 

Coune (Swan and Walter 1990) say that •students have 

their own ideas about language leaming. Up to a point these must be 
respected - individuals have different leaming strategies, and wjll not respond 
to methods which they distrust’ The qualif>cation hem is" p b J mer5 
ndvice to the teacher of a rather more prescriptive nature. However, learners 
sometimes resist important and usefui activities whtch do not fit m withtheir 
preconceptions, and this can hinder progress. So you may^have to spend 
trainine students in new attitudes to language leaming. Changmg people s 
attitudes is notoriously difficult, and conscious attempts to do so often fa , 
however well intentioned. Teachers have to fmd a balance between respecung 
individual students’ learning styles and trying to persuade them that, in some 
cases, it might be more effective to adopt different styles. 

As learners progress in the language, the way they learn should progress too, 
as they become more famiUar with the methodology and more confident m 
their success. An increased degree of learner antonomy, the abihty to lear 
independendy, and even to set one>s own learning objecuves and mo ™ tor 
LI should be encouraged by coursebooks through the provision of material 
Sle for individual study. This will usually take the form of a w°rkbook, or 
it may be additional reading material or self-study cassettes. V( it 
individual study material we would expect to see guidance on hov, to use it, 
cross-referencing from the main course to the workbook, etc, and a key to 
exercises, so that students can monitor their own progress. 


Checklist for the student’s role 

n ihp material expect an active input from learners? 

D ls the coursebook sensitive to different learning styles and can it accommodate the 
n nnes the material provide additional material for independent study based on material 

students' cassettes for home study, addftonal readmg 

material? 

□ If so/is guidance provided on how to proceed? 

□ Is there a key for self- monitoring? 



5 Study skills 


Study skills 

Including advice and guidance for students on learning techniques wlthin a 
general coursebook is a relatively recent phenomenon, but several current 
courses now offer study skills support to their users^ usuatty on a regular basis 
throughout the course, The sections devoted to study skills focus mainly on 
three drfferent aspects: 

* inviting learners to reflect on how they kano, and on which ways of learning 
seem to b e most effective for them 
» offering advice to learners on ways of developing their study skills 
© training learners in reference skills for using dictionaries and grammar 
books. 

These examples illustrate how learners are provided with study skills material 
of differenf kinds: 




Give your opinion 

> Look at your results of- the Progress Check for Units 
1-5. Choose two things you got right in WORDS and 
GRAMMAR. Why do you think you remembered some 
things better than others? 

> < Compare what you remembered and the reasons. 
Did you get the same things right as your partner? Did 
you make the same mistakes? 

B What are the most common strategies for 
remembering things? Make a list. 



Give your opinion 

> Your teacher wilt give you the tltle of a story. Write 
the first paragraph on your own. 

Write the first paragraph again together. Compare 
with the one you wrote before. Which is better? Why? 
M Did writing with a dassmate help you create a better 
text? 



N Would !he following Ihree suggestions hetp you to learn? Discuss with 
the other students. 


LEARNING TO 
LEARN 


1 Set youfseit realis dc largets and a 6 *me limit to reach them, e.g. using 
a nev/ language point in some praclical way, preferabiy outside the 
ciassroom, by the end of the week. 

2 At the end oj the day rpad through what you have done in class, and every 
so oflen review the work you did in previous classes. 

3 Keep a language learning diary and note down: 

- language-iearning activities you have done, e.g. ’listened to the radio, 
understood main polnts"or “eavesdropped ort aconversation in a cafe, 
abte to understand most of it and realized they v/e re cross v/ith each 
other" 

- problem areas you have encountered, e.g, '’giving up reading the 
newspaper, even v/ith the help of a dictiorrary lt v/as too ^(^10011'' 


From Fast Forward 2, Black et al (OUP 1987) 
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Find out more about your dictionary. Does it have these features? 

pronunctation speliing of plural form 

and scress / 


headword. 


definitions ^ 
and exaxnples 


compound 
form e d 
from 

headword 


Qden til^7a;dgatJtl7|jder|{)Ue5jil)Y[R)r Identity is --- 

TTTwiro^ararerssTfisa'giJF^STBe identity of hef/HtoiwtjwTs 
laver... The clties he lefcjtidnot esiablssh his ftfen- 7055 . 

tity.~ Glenn whippo^dtf the roasfr to reveol Itis 
Identlly, 1.2 all tjje^ualltles, betiefs, aod ideas whicft :kcowi< j 


•■'Wjo you e re and whal yon are_. ...a region with iis 
own culwra! identity. 

there is an Identity between things, they are Kirnw 
very simtlar or are ejcactly Ihe sama as each olher. “ ,ikene!S 
eo There is a pectiliar Identity betKeen his known 
.polilicalMlasi&and the mood o{ many ofhis plctures. 
identity cartft identity cards. Your Identity ncou*r 
cara is a cara (fiat has your natne, photograph, agc. 1 eocomat^ 

address, and oiher Information on it. In some coute '- 

tries you have to carry an tdentlty card in order to 
prove who you are. re The potice were demanding to 
see Ihe identity cards oi all vjsfions. 


pares of 
speech 


Now use your dictionary to answer these questions. 

How do you pronounce trial, weapon f 
Wliich syllable is s tr essed i n offence , officert 
What parts of speech are Capital, fine ? 

Whatdo bag-snatebing, imprisonmentmt-m} 

How many meanings do laut, order have? 


From Fiying Colours 2, Garton-Sprenger and Greenaii (Heinemann 1991) 

In connection with guidance on study skills, students are enconraged to take 
some degree of responsibility for their own learning, a concept which goes 
hand-in-hand with moves for greater learner autonomy. 


eS Checklist for study skills . 

□ Are study skills seetions included in the material? 

□ If so, do they cover these aspects: 

- reflection o n study techniques 

- advice on study skills development 

- reference skills 

- other? 

□ Are students encouraged to take some degree of responsibility for their learning? 
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1 The teacher’s role 

How do coursebooks view the role of the teacher? Several books discuss this in 
their teachers’ books in varying degrees of detail. Grapevine (Viney, P, and K. . 
1990) emphasizes that there is no one correct way of teaching and adds that 
there isn’t a Grapevine style of teaching, despite the very detailed guidance 
given in the teacher’s book. Just as students have different learning styles 
which should be respected, so teachers have different teaching styles, often 
partly the product of their personalities, which will mean that the same 
material can be taught in quite different styles. 

One teacher may be extrovert and amusing, another may be quiet and 
sympathetic, a thlrd may be highly organised and disciplined [...] Books can 
give plans, but they can never show you how to relate to a number of 
individuals in a particular place on a particular day. 

{Grapevine Teacher’s Book 1) 

What this emphasizes is a fundamental principle that we have already seen 
earlier: the coursebook is there to aid students and teachers in numerous ways 
but it is not there to dictate a rigid predetermined method by which the 
language shall be taught and learned. 

Learning and teaching are not wholly predictable activities, and even teachers 
who know their classes well often have to make adjustments to their planned 
lessons to accommodate an unexpected difficulty encountered in an item to be 
taught, or to respond to the mood of a class on a particular day. How much 
less can coursebook writers, expert in their own field but knowing litde or 
nothing of your particular class and your style of teaching, provide foolproof 
material that requires no adaptation or selective use. Of course coursebook 
writers realize this and recommend that teachers should feel free to make 
changes where they feel it to be necessary and in the students’ interest, 

So it is ultimately the teacher, infgrmed by feedback from students, who 
makes decisions, aided when appropriate by the teacher’s book. These 
decisions may be macro decisions, such as deciding which course to use or 
planning a year’s work, or they might be micro decisions which are taken 
qulckly as a lesson progresses, such as deciding to do an extra exercise on a 
grammar topic or postponing a listening activity until a Iater lesson. 

At all points, from selecting a whole course to omitting certain exercises to 
adapting a communicative activity, the prerogative lies with the teacher, who 
should not hesitate to make the necessary decisions if they seem appropriate. 

It is interesting to note that some courses offer advice on making changes at 
micro level to meet differing circumstances, as in this example from Connect l 
(Revell 1990): 

The idea behind this activity is to see what knowledge SS [students] 
already have of any of Aesop’s Fables, If they have absolutely no idea, even 
after prompting, then cut short this activity and ask them instead to 
choose one or two of the things and make up a story about them. 
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An innovative approach to offering teachers alternahves is teken by New 
Dimensions 1 (Lonergan and Gordon 1986) in its teacher s book. A «8^ d 
column in the teadher’s book is reserved for frequent suggestions on how 
different activities can be extended or adapted. For mstance, the fotlowing 

gives an alternative way of handHng the material, 

For a weaker class where there might be too much readings or simply to 
make this task more commumcative, orgamze lt as Jigsaw Readmg. 

and this suggests how an exercise can be extended: 

This exercise can be extended so that students ... write the rules for vanons 
things such as a school, a hotel, checking in at an airport, dnvmg a car. 

This kind of approach is of great value as it provides teachers with new ideas 
stimnlation and guides diose who are less confident towards bemg more 
Creative and innovative with course matenal. It also gready extends what 
conrsebook offers by way of teacbing material, helps to avoid stereotyped 
teaching and demonstrates sensitivity to leamer differences. 

'Another coursebook which encourages alternatives, this nme alternative routes 
through the material, with a high degree of selecPvity, is The Sourcebook 
(Shepherd, Hopkins and Potter 1992), which descnbes itself as the alternative 
English course’. The intermediatedevel teacher’s book recogmzes that ever> 
teacher has a different background, training, expenence and pomtofview 
and adds that ‘each school is a unique entity with ... its own collecuve amtudes 
about learning and teaching.’ It goes on to offer ‘a simple way through _ 
course for those who seek guidance, but practised teachers can play vamnons 
onthe theme to suit their students.their school and themselves,- An umtmg 
offer indeed! 

In general, coursebooks identify the main role of the teacher as that of a guide 
or facilitator and a monitor. Essentially, the teacher is seen as guidmg learners 
through the learning process, with support from the coursebook, and 
monitoring student progress, correcting errors when this is useful for th 
learning process. The teacher’s book for Formula One (White and Williams 
1989 ) expands on this role: 

The teacher’s role is to act as a presenter of material, manager of learning 
resources and activities, and informantfor the students. The teacher wiil. 
provide warm-up introductory activities to lead. mto the lesson, 

O present the new material; 
o provide explanations where needed, • 

6 direct students to move from one exercise or activity to another; 

« monitor student performance; 

« correct or explain where necessary; 

« encourage personalized application of the language, . 
e suggest further practice material from the revision sections and e 

Workbook. 
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i 77w teacher’s roh 

In the teacher’s book for Campus English (Forman et al 1990), a coursebook 
specializing in English for Academic Purposes, and therefore at a relatively 
high language level, there i$ considerable emphasis on promoting learner 
independence, and the teacher’s role in helping to achieve this: 

It i$ expected that the teacher’s role will be that of monitor and facilitator 
rather than director. The aim is to promote learner independence from the 
teacher and students shonld be encouraged to work without intervention by 
the teacher [...] The teacher’s task is to facilitate the process by which 
students arrive at an answer. 

Here we fmd a problem-solving approach which encourages students to fmd 
their own way through problems, with the support of the teacher where 
necessary, whose aim is not to give the correct answer but guide students to^ 
work out problems themselves in an effective manner, in the process acquiring 
problem-solving skills which can be transferred to other problem situations 
without further help from the teacher. 

The monitor and guide model appears to be the commonest, however, in 
general coursebooks and identifies perhaps the two crucial r oles that 
coursebooks cannot fulfil themselves. This demonstrates that coursebooks 
have long departed from prescriptive attitudes towards learning and teaching. 

H Checklist on the teacher’s role 

□ Does the coursebook see the teacher's role as that of: 

~ guide 

- mentor . 

- facilitator 

- manager of learning 

- director 

' - monitor? 

□ Does the coursebook recognize the unique functlon of the teacher in certain aspects of 
teaching, such as guiding, monitoring and encouraging students, explaining difficulties, 
responding to questions? 

□ Does the coursebook recognize different learning styles and different teaching styles? 

□ Does the coursebook offer alternatives or ways of extending learning activities? 

□ Does the coursebook promote the development of learner independence (autonomy)? 
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2 Teachers’ hooks 

Most general EFL courses, and some specialized ones, piovide teachers 1 
books as part of the whole materials package. They are very jmportant parts . 
0 f the whole as they can exert a considerable influence on how the course is 
taught. A good teacher’s book is invaluable in offering, among other tnrngs, 
guidelines on how to make the best use of the course, detailed plans for 
teaching each unit and keys to the exercises. In fact there are a number of 
possible'roles that teachers’ books can fulfil, and in principie the more 
comprehensive they are the better. Teachers’ books are hkely to have some 
(and possibly all) of these functions, and we can ask which of them any 
pardcular teacher’s book fulfils: 

e setting out the guiding principles of the course 
e stating the aims and objectives of the course 

e describing the basis for the selection and grading of the language content 

e explaining the rationale for the methodology used 

« giving an overview of the way the course is constructed, and oi how the 

different parts relate to one another 
e nrovlding practical guidance on how to use the material 

* giving linguistic Information necessary for effective use of the material in class 
0 providing background cultural information where this is necessary m order 

to understand the contexts being used in the material 

* promoting better understanding of the principles and practice of language- 
teaching in general, and helping to develop teaching skills. 

It is interesting to note that some teachers’ books are written with a more 
restricted view of their role than others. Some start off with a descripuon or 
the make-up of the course and then give notes on how to use the contents, 
unit by unit. Others, with a wider view, consider the principles mfornung the 
course and discuss the needs of learners and teachers before focusmg on the 
actual content of the course. 

In some parts of the world, where methodology books, professional journals 
and training courses are unavailable, the teacher’s book may be one of the 
main sources for the professional development of teachers. It is unreasonable 
to expect a teacher’s book to assume the role of a teacher trainer or to 
substitute entirely for a staff development programme, but any developmental 
content that itmay be able to provide could well have a benefictal result iar 
greater than the writers ever expected. We should certainly look for some 
element of background theory and practice, and we would hope to nnd more 
than jus t lists of instrucdons for teachers to carry out. 

Anyone writing a teacher’s book, particularly one which considers the broader 
issues just mentioned, has to make difficult assumptions about the existmg 
knowledge of the teachers. Courses written by native speakers for the 
intemational market often assume that the teachers will be relahvely 
homogeneous, native speakers or near native speakers themselves and fanuha 
with the contemporary orthodoxies of TEFL in the westem world So, certam 
terminology will be used without explanation, because it is assumed to be 
known to the readers. For example, terms like- ‘communicative approach and 
‘functions’ tend to be used without being explained. 
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.. ■ 2 Teachers 3 books 

It is clearly difficuitfor the writers of teachers’ books, because it would seem 
pedestrian and patronizing to many teachers if every technical term were 
explained, yet on the other hand many teachers of English are not native 
speakers and may not have had the benefit of recent training in TEFL. As 
Coleman (1985) reminds us, ‘the difficulties which the non native speaker 
teacher of English has to struggle with are frequently underestimated by the 
writers of ELT materials and by writers on ELT.’ The following short extract 
from the teacher’s book for The Sourcebook Pre-intermediate (Shepherd and 
Cox 1991) gives an example of the complexity of language that can be used in 
teachers’ books: 

GRAMMAR FUNCTIONS 
Notes on presentation 

In The Sourcebook Functions appears as the first section of the 
Granunar part. The aim of the presentations in Grammar is to separate 
and analyse the parts that make up language, and Functions, like Nouns 
or Verbs, analyses and gives practice in selected areas of language, in this 
case 10 functional areas, such as ‘apologising’ and ‘invitingh 

A main principle of our approach here is that teachers’ books shouid meet the 
needs of their users as fully as possible and shouid be as flexible as possible. 
Teachers’ books shouid of course whenever possible b e pitched appropriately 
to the level of the users. If they are addressed potentially to a wide range of 
users, then the needs of the les s knowledgeable and conlldent shouid not be 
neglected. 

Turning now to more detailed aspects of teachers 1 books, and in particular to 
how individual units and items are handled in the teacher’s book, we need to 
check that there are stated objectives for each unit and that sufficiently detailed 
information is given about language items to be taught. Details of predictable 
probleins that learners may encounter are also very helpful. 

A good example of a straightforward but sufficiently detailed explanation of 
the meaning of a grammar item can b e found in connection with the present 
perfect in Bridge Plus One Teacher’s Manual (Molteno Project 1987), a course 
for primary English in South Africa: 

The perfect tense of a verb means an action which was done at a time 
before writing or speaking the sentence in which it stands, and the results of 
the action are still effective (present) at the time of writing or speaking. 

The strength of such an explanation lies in its simplicity, clarity and 
intelligibility. 

Teachers may appreciate some encouragement when dealing with potentially 
difficult items like the present perfect, and the teacher’s book for Headway ' 
Intennediate (Soars, J. and L. 1986) offers this supportiye comment: 

This use presents problems, as the rule is intangible [...] Do not expect 
rapid mastery. Students can get very ffustrated in their attempts to grapple 
with this area. 
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Teachers will expect a teacher’s book to provide suggestions for the planning 
and teaching of lessons. They will seek guidance in whatto do and how to do 
it. We should therefore check that the teacher’s book provides suggested 
procedures for the planning, preparation and teaching of lessons. It is also 
important that attention is given to the sequencing and progression of lessons 
and the planning of schemes of work, 

S om e teachers’ books provide a very detailed Iesson plan for each unit of. . 
material^, in some cases even going so far as to specify every activity, including 
the language to b e used by the teacher in class. Further support may be 
provided by spelling out just what materials and aids are required, sometimes, 
for example, showing exactly what flashcar.ds, board drawings, etc should look 
like. Other teachers’ books simply provide a small number of sample Iesson 
plans that cover different kinds of activity in the coursebook. In this case it is 
left to teachers themselves to construct analogous plans for the remaining 
units. Finally, some teachers’ books provide no Iesson plans as such, but 
outline ways of using the different kinds of activity included in the material. 

The way guidance is presented in the teacher’s book is also important. Are the 
different secdons clear, and can coursebook units be related easily to their 
corresponding secdons in the teacher’s book? This can be helped through 
cross-referencing by page number and by clear page layout. An increasingly - 
popular format is to interleave the pages of the teacher’s book into the 
student’s book; The result of this is that the pages of the student’s book and 
the teacher’s book always appear next to each other, so that the teacher does 
not have to fumble about with two separate books at the same time. 

An intrinsic part of language teaching concerns evaluating and responding to 
the language that students produce. Correction techniques are very important, 
and handled sensitively by the teacher, correction can contribute greatly to 
effective learning. As we saw earlier, a major role for the teacher is that of 
monitor, a role that coursebooks cannot fiil well. However, teachers’ books can 
give useful advice on the use of correction techniques and can also provide 
keys to exercises for the benefit of teachers who are not entirely confident of 
their English. Keys can also give suggested or specimen answers in the case of 
open-ended tasks where there is no Torrect’ answer. 

Teachers’ books can also offer regular tests which can b e used to give students 
feedback on their progress, and also to give teachers Information on which- 
areas of language need to be revised and have yet to be Consolidated. 

Learner motivation is a major factor in success in language learning and 
teachers’ books can help by providing advice on including sufficient variety of 
activity in lessons, on using topics of real interest to the learner s, on adapting 
or extending coursebook exercises to match the level and ability of the learners 
and on being prepared to make quick changes of plan if their interest seems to 
b e fiagging. Some extra ‘contingency’ activities for each unit, which teachers 
can draw on if necessary, form a valuable addition to the contents of a 
teacher’s book. They can save a Iesson that is losing momentum as well as 
providing teachers with a welcome additional sense of secprity. 
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One suggestion for future teachers 1 books., as I have not found it included in 
any of those I surveyed, is that a blank space should be left at the end of each 
section or unit, for noting down any additional ideas that have come up whilst 
planning or teaching the lesson. Evaluative comments on lessons taught could 
also be noted down there, particularly if the comments related to ways of using 
the material, so that they could be reviewed the next time the same unit was 
taught. 

Checklist for teachers’ books 

□ How comprehensive and flexible is the teacher's book? 

□ Is it written so as to be comprehensibte to less experienced teachers? 

□ Is it suitable for native and non-native speaker teachers? 

□ Is the underlying approach of the writers expressed ciearly and exp!icitiy, or does it have 
to be inferred? 

□ Does the teacher's book provide enough detailed Information on the language items to 
be taught? 

□ Does the teacher's book give enough guidance on the teaching procedures advocated? 

□ Is there enough culturai expianation to enabie teachers unfamiliar with, for example, 
British Mfestyles to interpret and exploit appropriately the situations portrayed in the 
coursebdok? 

□ How prescrlptive is the guidance provided (bearing in mind that a moderately 
prescriptive approach may be appropriate when teacher expectations require it)? 

□ Are there ciear objectives for each unit/lesson? 

□ Are new language items explained intelligibly in terms of their form and meaning/use? 

□ Are there outline plans for each unit/iesson? 

□ Are teaching procedures ciearly explained? 

□ Are learning difficulties predicted and appropriate advice given? ■ 

□ How detailed is the information and advice given? 

□ Is the same detail given for every unit, or only for sample units? 

□ Can the contents of the teacher's book be related easily to the relevant section s of the 
.student's book? 

□ Is advice given on informal monitoring of students and on using correction techniques? 

□ Are keys to exerdses and other activrties provided? 

□ Are there regular progress tests and advice on when and how to use them, and how to 
follow them up? 

□ Does the teacher's book make a posifive contribution to heightening and sustaining - 
learner motivation? 

□ Are teachers encouraged to note down their own ideas in the teacher's book? 

O Are there any guidelines for evaluating how wetl lessons went? 





Chapter 10 Communicative coursebooks 


1 Aims of communicative language teaching 

Communicative language teaching has become the accepted orthodoxy of 
TEFL over the past ten years or more, and many, but not all, general courses 
refer to communicative goals, communicative practice or communicative 
methodology. Blueprint One (Abbs and Freebairn 1990), for example, 
highlights the students’ need to communicate effectively: ‘Students need to 
know that the language they are going to learn will enable them to 
communicate their needs, ideas and opinions. Motivation ... comes from 
knowing that language activities in the classroom are at all times meanmgful 
and aimed at real-life Communications The New Cambridge Bnglish Course 
(Swan and Walter 1990) recommends that ‘language practice should resemble 
real-life communication, with genuine exchange of information and opinions’, 
whilst Formula One (White and Williams 1989) aims at ‘providing ... an ability 
to use the language for communicative purposes’ and Grapevine (Viney, P. and 
IC. 1990) gives as one of its first principles ‘an emphasis on communicative 

goals’. 

Flying Colours (Garton-Sprenger and GreenaU 1991) gives ‘communicative 
aims’ for all of its lessons and these are expressed as a mixture of 
communicative activities and language funcdons in terms such as the 
following: 

Giving instructions 

Describing a sequence of actions 

Criticising 

Expressing obligation. 

Headway bilermediate (Soars, J. and L. 1986) in its teacher’s book outiines 
usefully what in its view communicative methodology amounts to: 

Headway incorporates and encourages what is generally considered to be a 
communicative methodology : 

— Students are challenged cognitively. 

- They are involved in the learning process. 

_ They are asked to contribute their own opinions,- experlehces and 
feelings. 

- They take part in real or realistic activities. . 

- They are encouraged to work closely with peers. 

- They are encouraged to assume a certain responsibility for their own 
■ learning, and to develop learning skills. 

- The teacher adopts differing roles (informer, monitor, resource consultant) 
according to the stage of the lesson. 

Richards and Rodgers (1986) consider communicative language teaching to 
be (in their terminology) an approach rather than a method.. The distinction 
that they'are making is that there is no one accepted methodology for 
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2 Communicative coursebooks: design and contmt 

communicative language teachiag: it can be carried out in difFerent ways, and 
its breadth and comprehensive nature make it bigger j n scope than other 
approaches and methods: ‘There is no single text or authority on it, nor any 
single model that is nniversally accepted as authoritative.’ Its aims, according 
to Richards and Rodgers, are twofold: 'to make communicative competence 
the goal of language teaching and to develop procedures for the teaching of 
the four language skills that acknowledge the interdependence of language and 
Communications 

Its theoretical base, again according to Richards and Rodgers, includes these 
characteristics: 

1. Language is a system for the expression of meaning, 

2. The primary function of language is for interaction and communication. 

3. The structure of language reflects its functional and communicative uses. 

4. The primary untts of language are not merely its grammatical and 
structural features, but categories of functional and communicative 
meaning as exemplifted i n discourse. 
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2 Communicative coursebooks: design and content 

Realizing some of these theoretical principles in course materials is not 
necessarily an easy thing to do, particularly when there are other competing 
criteria that have to be taken into account, sucb as giving a thorough, well- 
graded grounding in grammar. Moreover, as we have seen, course materials of 
different kinds can be communicative in different ways. A general coursebook 
can include mteractions that display some features of real-life communication, 
a book of roleplays can set up realistlc situations in which learners can 
communicate; material focusing on the written language can set up realistic 
actlvities involving reading and writing. All of these can be regarded as 
communicative to a greater or lesser extent. 

It is an open question to what extent coursebooks can include real 
communicative activities, but at most levels it is possible to include realistic 
activities, often based on contrlved Information gaps of various kinds, which 
involve, at the least, language use which is communicative in the context of the 
classroom. Examples of these are jigsaw reading and jigsaw listening, which 
are useful activities for promoting communicative language use* but are not 
based on commonly occurririg real-life communication situations. 

When evaluating such activities, we must consider to what extent the skills and 
strategies learned and practised are transferable to the real world. In general, 
the greater the potential for transfer, the more valuable the activity. So, for 
example, jigsaw listening and reading could be seen as useful preparation for 
real-life situations in which individuals needed to share partial Information on 
a subject with others who had different Information, in order to pool 
knowiedge and form a more complete picture of the subject in question, 

Littlewood (1981) distinguishes helpfully between qmsi-communicatvue 
activities , functional communication activities , and social interaction activities , 
each being a stage more communicative than the one before it. Significantly, it 
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is at the level of social interaction that complex factors, such as the structuring 
of discourse and the strategic planning of communication, come into play and 
demoustrate the importance of preparing learners for the active and dynarmc 
process of particlpating in the creation of genuine discourse. How far removed 
this is from particip aling in predetermined coursebook dialogues is not always 
recognized, and the additional skills required to operate effectively are often 
overlooked, perhaps imderstandably, as they are only sketchily described and 
understood at the present State of our knowledge. We will loolc at this 
important area in more detail later in this chapter. 

A more rigorous approach to evaluating materials in terms of their 
contribution to communicative language teaching would be to analyse in all 
their complexity the sorts of real-life interactions that students would be 
expected to participate in and match them against the models and practice 
activities incorporated in the materials. One of the main problems that 
coursebook writers encounter in attempting to replicate genuine 
communication is its intrinsic unpredictability and relative complexity. 
Transactional interactions such as Service encounters are predictable to a 
certain degree in their unmarked fonns, but even here the precise route taken 
by any one interaction cannot be predicted accurately. Indeed if it could be 
predicted totally, there would be no need for the interaction to take place, 
except possibly for phatic purposes, as the participants would know the 
outcome before it had even begun. Consequently we must regard 
unpredictability as an inherent characteristic of communicative interaction and 
look at how coursebooks equip learners to handle it, both productively and 
receptively. 

The structure of interactions of a transactional nature has been shown to be 
rather more complex than coursebooks would lead us to believe. For example, 
simple question.-and-an.swer sequences, which are commonplace in 
coursebooks, rarely take place in reality. Even straightforward transactional 
interactions include openers, pre-closers, hesitations and insertion sequences, 
which are rarely found in coursebook dialogues. We will review some research 
evidence on this later in this chapter. 


g! Checklist for communicative coursebooks: design and 
content 

□ Does the coursebook claim to be communicative in its aims? ■ 

□ Are specific communicative aims or objectives indkrated, either generally or m 

connection with individual units? ' . , 

D is the syllabus of the coursebook primarily communicative (eg by ussng communicative 

activities, functions, etc as its primary units)? 

D is there reference to communicative methodotogy? _ . 

□ Is there evidence that the design of the coursebook is inftuenced by communicative 
considerations (eg emphasis given to communicative activities, use of authentic 
materials and realistic tasks)? 

□ if communicative activities are used as iearning material, are they real, in terms ot tne 
real world, or realistic, ie communicative in the classroom situation only? _ 

□ Do realistic activities promote the Iearning of communicative skills and strategies which 
are transferabie to real-life communication? 
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3 The element of unpredictability: case study 

As coursebooks are written products, designed and produced in advance of 
their use, it is extremely difficultto inject the crucial element of unpredictability 
into the interactions that they contain. More sophisticated technologies, such 
as interactive video, may be better equipped to handle this aspect of language 
use, and it will be interesting in the future to observe how their potential is 
exploited by materials writers and designers. Some early steps have already 
been taken, but there is probably much scope for further development. 

At present, however, the vast majority of learners and teachers do not have access 
to either the hardware or Software necessary, and we must still rely on the course- 
book as our main source of material. In this area teachers do seem to have an 
even more important role to play than usual in ensuring that classroom inter¬ 
actions are not unnecessarily stereotyped and predictable. Let us see how course¬ 
books can help to achieve this through providing communicative exercises and 
activities, focusing on spoken interaction, an area where handling unpredict¬ 
ability is particularly important, as real-time constraints come into play and 
learners have to understand and respond in a matter of seconds. 

Straight dialogues for listening andrepetition are becoming rarer in coursebooks, 
but they are still found, either in the form shown in the example below from 
Grapevine 1 (Viney, P, and K. 1990), or in strip cartoon form. In either case 
individual dialogues may stand alone or may form part of an on-going story, 
as in the case of the example from Grapevine: 



From Grapevine 1, Viney, P. and K. (OUP 1990) 


Students are expected to iisten and understand, to do some selective 
repetition, to read the dialogue silentiy and to read it in pairs. At a later stage, 
the dialogue forms the basis for a.roleplay activity, where the content of the. 
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riiainfnie is recreated from memory. It wili be seen that, although this is sound 

language practice, there is very little that could be called communicative if we 
include unpredictabiUty as a Central feature of communicative mteraco , 
since the dialogue is entirely predetermined, and the student activities ar 

equally preordained, 

A rather different activity, also from Grapevine 1, shows how a limited but 
eemiine element of unpredictabiUty canbe introduced into "rk by 
haXg sSdTnts ask and answer questions about the, r own hkes and dtshkes. 

1 Ask another student questions. 

A Do you like football? 

B Yes, J do. 1 Nojdont. 

Put a tick [7] for yes, and a cross [X] fc> r n0 - 

2 Work with a different student. 

A Does she like football? 

B Yes, she does. 1 A lo, she d o es n’L . 

Talk about the answers in 1 above. 

3 Work with the same student. 

A Whichsports doyou Uke? 

B 1 like football and tenrtis. / don't like smmmtng. 

Ask and answer. 

4 Work with a different student. 

A Whichsports doeshe like? - 

B He likes football and lennis. He doesn i hke 
swimming. 

Tatk about the answers in 3 above. 

From Grapevine 1, Viney, P. and K. (O U P 1990) 

As the level is still elementary, we wouid not expect to see a high level of 

unDredictability, but just enough to make the interaction meanmgful and t 
start to give students the experience of coping with language use that is p 

ended. . 

pvomnleon 'D 121 from The New Gambridge Hnglish Course 1 (Swan an 
Waker 1990) shols a progtession from a set dialogue in Exercise 2 teough a 
eapped dialogue in Exercise 3 (with a complete version on cassette) 

P^rcise4 consisting of instructions to students to make up similar 

“ atosbasSon the earliet dialogues. Only Exercise 4 has an dement 

of unpredictabiUty,as (he other^K^ictrtle 
dialogues. Such a progression is useM, as it leads leamers on tr p 
and invariable models of dialogues to situauons where the content and 
direction of the interaction are not entirely predetermined. 
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Where’s the nearest post Office? 


Asking for and gfvfng dlrecltons. 


i Put the words with the correct pktures. Usten and practisc these dtaiogues, 

A . Excuse me. Where’s the nearest post office, please? 
phone box supermarket bank post office t .- i 

police station car park bus stop staeion B * H s ovet there ort ihs | right ^ ,>/< ^ tefl, ] 

a: Oh, thank you very much. 

_.. 0: Not at all. 


A: Excuse me, Whers's the nearest bank, ptease? 
b: fm sorry. t don’t krtow. 
a: Thank you anyway. 

3 HHj] Complete these dialog ues and praetise 
them. 

A: .........the manager’s office, 

B: ..._.by the reception desk. 





A: .—........ ....the tottets, 

... } 

B: Upstairs..the first floor, first doot_ 



“w Make iip simiiar conversarions m pairs and 
praetise them, You are: a person who lives in your 
town and a foreign tourist; or a visitor to your 
sehool and a student; or a visitor to the planet Mars 
and a Martian, 


Leam: there; over there; right; left; on the rfght/tefi; 
Thank you anyway; Not at all; by; upstairs; 
downstairs. 

Learn four or more: phone box; supermarket; 
bank; post office; police; police station; car park; 
bus stop; station. 


From The New Cambridge English Course 1, Swart and Walter (CUP 1990) 
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Substitution dialogues have a long history, and, while not truly 
communicative, can stfll be useful at the quasi-commimicative stage, where the 
building blocks of communicative interaction are being leamed. This examp e 
from Formula One (White and Williams 1989) is typical: 


Wbj dsdn't vjcrw 30 
tidbg ytsterdcy? 


fteauuse i don't 


Exercise 3 

Practise the dialogue \vith a partner. Use the 
substitutions below. 

A; Why didn’t you go (t) riding yesterday? 
B- Because I don’tmce (2) horses. 

A: Why don’t you like (2) horses? 

B: Because (3) they’re very big. 

A: Oh.Isee. 




1 2 

riding boats 

skim? raountains 

sailing Wagner 

to the cinema horses 

to the opera horror films 
climbing sv/imming pools 

swimming snow 


they’re very steep 
he’s very noisy 
they frighten me 
they’re crowded 
iris cold 

they go up and down 
they’re very big 


From Formula One, White and Williams (Macmiilan 1989) 

It is interesting in one respect because, paradoxically, it incorporates 
significant elements of unpredictability (for example, student B’s response in 
line 2 of the dialogue will depend on what student A says in hne i, and canno 
be formulated in advance) without being genuinely communicative, because 
the students are not necessarily saying things which are true for them. Rather 
they are doing a sort of elaborate substitution table. 

The example on p 123 from Flying CoJours 2 (Garton-Sprenger and GreenaU 
1991) shows how controlled interactions can also be genuinely 
communicative, as here smdents are encouraged to talk about their own 

experiences. 

However, the structure of the conversations.shovm is very simple and, except 
in Exercise 8, the quick unpredictable responses characteristic of real 
conversations are notpractised. 
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^ Work in pairs, Ask and say what you have done, 

. the Pompidou Centre Venezuela Spain 
seen ... ? Corning Home the Arctic 

Have you read.., ? Love in the Time of Cholera Mexico 

been to ... ? Klute Antarctica the Lloyds Building 
One Hundred Years of Solitude Paris 

0 Ask yonr partner about other books, films, places and buildings. 

A Have you read The Name of the Rose7 
B No, I haven’t read lt yet, but Fve seen the film, 

A Have you ever been to Hong Kong? 
b Y es, I have. It’s a very excitmg place. 

A Have you seen the Parthenon? 
b No, Fve never been to Greece. 

Ask other students about their experiences and note down their 
answers. 


Have you ever... ? 

Hved abroad 

been to another continent 
been in a play or a film 
mitten a poem or a story 
won. a prize 
worked in a shop 


worked in a bar or a restaurant 

used a Computer 

played in a band or an orchestra 

been on TV 

flown a plane 

ridden a horse 


0 Write sentences using the information you have collected. 

Pauto has ur&r-ktol ui a har, bui ho~ hasn f i hnrrk&f /u a 
Ctdsiiaa kas been io Ausitvzlta, bui sh&'s rvtMet liMtd abhcrad. 
A fo (MJt kas wtr flown a pbtfiz ,. 


From Flying Cofours2, Garton-Sprenger and Greenail {Heinemann 1991} 
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An interesting model of a simple simulation which injects unpredictability into 
the interaction is this, from Blueprint One (Abbs and Freebairn 1990): 

7 WR1TING 

Imagine that youlose a valuable 
possession, e. g. a ring, a watch, or an 
address book. Wrlte a form like the one 
below on to a piece of paper. 

F LOST 1 

ltem(s]: ujoA: c.K . . .. _ _ 

Description: Gtold j ohEK o. bloclc sbrap 

Where left or lost: Xr\ sports cj>nt~r<g _ 

When: On fTlondau 1 TTckn'j.ar 

8 ROLEPLAY 

Distribute the Torms' around the class s o 
that nobody knows whose they have got. 

In turn, say what you have found. The 
owner must prove that it belongs to him/ 
her by-answering your questions 
correctly. Use the questions from Exercise 
6 to help you. 

a: Fve found a watch. Whose is it? 
e: I think ih s mine. 
a: What. . .? 

B: . . . 

a: O.K. IFs yours./No, it isn't yours. 


From Blueprint One, Abbs and Freebairn (Longman 1990) 

Kere, although the ‘lost’ items in Exercise 7 are imaginary, they are made up 
by the srudents themselves, probably based on objects that they do own, and 
therefore will have more reality to the students than items imposed by the 
coursebook. It is yet another example of an activity which, like the others that 
we have already seen, incorporates some aspects of gennine cominunicative 
interaction, but not all of them. Perhaps this is as much as we can expect a 
coursebook to do, as there will always bea jump to be made-from the lear'ning 
situation to the real world outside. 

One useful way of making the coursebook activity closer to real life is to 
replace the dialogue with a set of instructions which, if followed, will allow two 
or more students working together to create a conversation. Her e they are told 
what to say, but not how to say it. So the activity is not wholiy communicative, 
as the students' are saylng what they have been told to say and not what they 
themselves have decided to say. But it is very valuable practice in the creation 
of spoken discourse and brings into play factors such as strategic planning of 
communicadon, the structuring of longer stretches of discourse and the co- 
operative element necessary for the effective exchange of meaning and the 
upderstanding of speakers’ mtentions. 
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3 The element of unpredictability: case study 


In the example below from Discoveries 2 (Abbs and Freebairn 1986), students 
have to formulate their own language but the meaning of each turn is known 
to both speakers in advance. Therefore the discourse-creation element is 
limited to the level of language form, eg using suitable linking and reference 
deviceSj as the answers to the questions asked are already known and can be 
learned by simply looking at the instructions for the next turn. 


'Wmmi 


Roleplay 

You wan t to go and see a horror film with a friend. 
Use the guide to act out the conversation with one 
of your parents. 

YOU PARENT 


Ask permission to see 
horror film. 

a 


Refuse permission. 


Ask permission to see 
another film which is 
on in town. { 



Give permission and ask 
what time the film starts. 



■ 





Tell him/her to come 
straighthome 
afterwards and say 
he/she must be back by 
ten ohlock. 


Explain that the film doesn't 
finish until 10.15. 


Give ox refuse permission 
asyouwish. b 


From Discoveries 2, Abbs and Freebairn (Longman 1986) 

The element of unpredictability, though not the opportunity for students to 
say what they want, is built in to the cue cards activity from Cambridge 
Advanced English (Jones 1991) thatwe looked atin Chapter 6 (p 69) by the 
simple expedient of separating out the instructions to the different students 
participating, and putting them on different pages in the back of the book. 
Each student only looks at his/her own set of instructions and therefore cannot 
see what the others are going to say, In this way good practice is given in both 
expressing oneself and responding quickly and effectively to what others say, 
whilst providing the ffamework for a fairly controlled interaction. 
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Coursebook language and real-life language use 

As coursebooks exist to prepare learners to use English independently in the 
real world, it is justifiable to compare the models of language use that they 
provide with samples of real-life language use in so far as they can be obtamed. 

A very interesting study in this area of research has been reported by Scotton 
and Bernsten (1988) who undertook some empirical work specifically to see lf 
coursebook dialogues were representative of real-life language use in two 
common interaction situations; asking the way in the Street and making requests 
in Service encounters at a post office and at a university Information desk. 

Naturally occurring conversations were recorded and analysed and then 
compared with typicai corresponding coursebook dialogues. It was found that, 
within the same situation type, the overall discourse structure was remarkably 
similar in all instances of conversations recorded, but that there was vamtton 
of semantic content and lexical choices. The striking fmdings of the research, 
however, were that the structure of naturaUy-occurring conversation was not 
reflected in the coursebook dialogues that were studied. Two contrasting 
examples from the research wUl illustrate this point. The first is a dialogue 
from an American coursebook, Notion by Notion (Ferreira 1981), and the 
second is a natural conversation recorded at Michigan State University. _ 

Coursebook dialogue 

Si: Excuse.me, how can I get to the post Office from here? 

S2: Cross University Avenue. Turn right. Walk straight ahead along 
University Avenue for three blocks. Turn left at Church Street. Walk south 
for two blocks. Turn left at Avenue. The post office is the big building on 
the corner of Bridge Avenue and Church Street. 

S1: Thank you for your help. 

Natural conversation 

S1: How do I get to the Vet Clinic? 

S2: Oh, my God. Ifs far, but, um. It’s on, ifs Shaw Lane is right, it you 
keep going up here you’ll hit Shaw Lane and ifs going that way. But go a 
litde bit more and then cross the parking lot and it goes that way. 

SLUmhum. , „ „ , , 

S2: And then cross the road and just follow the sidewalk all the way down. 

If you keep following it you’ll see a sign that says Vet Clinic. But go all the 
way down there and cross the road and just follow the sidewalk down. 

SI: Okay. 

S2: Okay? . 

S1: Thanks a lot. 

As can be seen, the real conversation is much less ‘well formed’ in that it 
coiitains hesitations, fillers and incomplete sentences. All these features are of 
course typicai of spoken language produced by native speakers. It is also 
significant that in the study 96 per cent of responses to the request for directions 
did not begin by actually giving directions, but started with an opener of some 
kind, like the one in the example above. This opener then finished with a _ 
headiness marker’ indicating that the directions themselves were about to begm. 
This usually took the form of a pause or a filler, such as um or OK 
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5 The organization ofconversation 


The form of the directions themselves i$ predictable but shows more variation 
in type than in coursebook diaiogues. The preferred choice is the baid 
imperative, but over 74 per cent of speakers used more than one type and over 
51 per cent used three or more types. These included you -f verb (eg you go ), 
you -i- auxiliary + main verb (eg you wan t to go up this Street ) and indirect types 
such as The besi way to go would beto ... 

Although they would not use exactly the Idnd of natural conversation that we 
have just seen, in this context coursebooks should equip learners to 
understand a wider range of way s of giving directions than is found in average 
diaiogues. 3n addition the research suggests that learners will need more 
language to request directions than simply an initial request and a final thank 
you. This is because the direction-givers required confirmation that their 
directions were being understood and asked orientation checkers requiring 
yes/no answers or longer respons es within the body of the conversation. 

The implications for learners include the following: 

• they need to recognize markers which distinguish the Central parts of the 
interaction frorn the peripheral parts, such as openers, pre-closers, etc 
© they need to be able to edit out fillers, pauses, etc 

© they need to recognize and understand a fairly wide range of structures (not 
just imperatives) 

« they need to interact with the interlocutor throughout the exchange, 
responding to confirmation and orientation checkers. 

The more general implication for evaluating coursebooks is that vve cannot 
afford to Iose sight of real-life language use, and even if we do not have 
research results to guide us, we can at least make use of our own observations 
to judge whether coursebook material provides a good model for equipping 
learners to communicate effectively. 
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5 The orgamzation of conversation 

The research evidence that we have looked at above highlights some of the 
features of natural conversations that a re not aiways reproduced in 
coursebooks. A number of other features of conversations which have been 
identified by research in conversational analysis (CA) are worth considering in 
relation to the models given in coursebooks. 

One of the basic units of conversation is the.turn and turn-taking is an essential 
skill for anyone who wants to take part in conversation. The fact that turn-taking 
occurs with split-second timing between two or more people iUustrates the 
collaboradve nature of conversation and suggests that there are rules and 
conventions for turn-taking which are shared by all members of a speech 
community. 

The conventions are not yet fully understood, but some significant features 
have been identified which are relevant to language teaching. First, there are 
certain points in a conversation (perhaps at the end of a main clause) where 
other speakers can come in and where the current speaker is most vulnerable 
to interruption, Second, where interruption does occur, the current speaker 
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Chapter 10 Communkative coursebooks 

has the right to nominate who speaks next. Third, he or she can do this by 
using a combination oflinguistic, paralinguistic and ldnesic cues, such as 
addressing the nominated speaker by name, or by the use of eye contact. 
Coursebooks interested in equipping leamers comraurdcatively couid provide 
models of and practice in turn-taking and interruption techniques. This couid 
include identifying places where the next speaker can come in, whether 
nominated or not, learning ways of nominating the next speaker, and learnmg 
suitable formulae for interrupting. The reahtime constraints inherent in turn- 
taking have already been discussed earlier in this chapter. 

A further way of helping leamers to perceive the patterns of conversation 
organizadon is to focus on adjacency pairs - paired utterances such as 
question-answer, offer-acceptance, request-compliance. Such adjacency pairs 
seem to be a fundamental unit of conversation organizadon. Practice with 
typical adjacency pairs in short realistic dialogues will help learneis in 
prediction skills and develop their ability to respond in reaktime. Coursebooks 
do include adjacency pairs in their dialogues and conversations, but as always 
we should look carefuUy to see how well they reflect natural conversations. 

It is an oversimplification to suggest that conversations are just made up of 
sequences of adjacency pairs, but they are useful building blocks for learnmg 
conversational skills. A rather more complex structure is produced when 
framing occurs. In this case insertion sequences > usually adjacency pairs 
themselves, are placed between the first and second part of an adjacency p air, 
as in this example: 

r—A: Where did you get this wine from? 
pB: Do you like it? 
r A: I expect it was expensive. 

1-R; Not at all! 

*—A: Yes ifs good. 

™B; Well, it was only from the supermarket on the corner. 

As we can see, there are two insertions here, making it a little more comptex, 
but more real than the majority of coursebook dialogues. Students should have 
Uttle difficulty in handling such multiple insertion sequences at intermediate or 
advanced levels, as they are likely to occur in their mother tongues and transfer 
will be straightforward. 

A frnal aspect-of conversation organizadon that we might consider is that of 
preferred sequences, In the context of requesting or getting others to do 
something, the preferred sequence in English is for A to elicit an offer from B, 
rather fhan for A to make a direct request to B. The following is an example of 
a preferied sequence: 

C: Hello, I was just ringing up to ask if you were going to Bertrand s party. 
R: Yes, i thought you might be. 

C: Heh heh. 

R; Yes, would you like a lift? 

C: Oh Pd love one. 

R: Right okay um Pil pick you up from there. 

(Levinson 1983 p 359) 
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In this context, we might look for teaching material which equips learners to 
elicit an offer as a first strategy when trying to get another person, to do 
something, and only to make a request if the attempt faiis, 

In materlals for developing communicative abilities in spoken English, we 
should above all be looking for an awareness that interactions are collaborative 
activities involving two or more people competing for the floor and negotiating 
meaning. The discourse is dynamic, being created by the speakers and 
developing $equentially in time. Therefore it is subject to real-time constraints, 
is relatively unpredictable and is certainly not a pre-determined series of 
perfectly formed sentences. 

Some interesting comments on fluency based on the results of empirical 
studies by Sajvaara and Lehtonen (1978) emphasize the importance of the 
aspects of interactions that we have just looked at: ‘It is not the good language 
competence that is an indicator of fluency, but the perception of the hearer, 
what sort of attitudes various elements in a speaker’s performance trigger in 
the hearer.’ On the basis of the study, grammatically correct sentences do not 
constitute fluency: native speakers who produced more examples of false 
starts, incomplete sentences^ rephrasings, etc than foreign speakers were 
nevertheless perceived to speak more fluently than the foreign speakers whose 
language was weLl formed and grammatically correct 
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I! Checklist for communicative interactions 

□ What elements of genuine communication are present: 

- unpredictability 

- opportunities to express real information, feelings, opinions, etc 

- opportunities for learners to structure their own discourse 

- need to formulate and use communication strategies 

’ - emphasis on co-operation between speakers in communicative interaction? 

O At the appropriate ievel, does the coursebook inciude material that reflects the nature 
of communicative interaction, in respect of: 

- structure of discourse in interactions (inciuding openers, confirmaiion checkers, pre- 
closers, etc) 

- comp!exity. of structure 

- range of appropriate Iexis 

- features such as fiilers and incompiete'sentences 

- roles of speakers in interactions? 

□ Does the material heip iearners.in the skili of turn-taking in conversations? 

□ Are adjacency pairs inciuded in presentation and practice material? if so, are there 
exampies of framing (insertion sequerices)? 

□ Are there examples of preferred sequences (eg eiiciting an offer rather than making a 
direct request)? ‘ 

□ is any other heip given with the organization and structuring of conversations or other 
spoken interactions? 
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Chapter 10 Communkative coursebooks 


6 Style and appropriacy 


Learners need to develop a sensitivity to stylistic variation m order to 
oarticipate effectively in spoken interactions. The range of variation does not 
have to be as wide as that of a native speaker, but there should be an awareness 
of and a sensitivity to differences between informal, neutral and formal styles 
of speech. This awareness and sensitivity should be linked to a recogmtion ot 
the types of speech situation where different levels of formality are 
appropriate. As we saw when considering style and appropriacy m Chapter 4, 
the concept of communicative competence includes the ability to percewe the 
social situations in which language is being used and select and use the style 
(formal, informal, etc) appropriate to each particular situation. Matchmg style 
to situation is important, particularly as the choice of the wrong style (eg 
informal style in a formal business meeting or formal style m a family 
situation) can send the wrong message and cause offence. 

Learners will already use different degrees of formality in their own languages, 
so there is a foundation to build on, and coursebooks can help enormously y 
presenting examples of different styles in English in their appropriate contexts 
and identifying some of the main characteristics of formal and informal 
English. Once learners r each intermediate level there is scope for them to 

become graduaUy sensitized to stylistic variation and equipped both to 

recognize and produce a moderate range of different stylistic features, linked 
to situations in which they would be used. 

At a more advanced level, students should be helped as far as possible to 
intemalize some of the underlying principles which determine where a 
particular utterance lies on a formality scale. This will gwe learners a fuller 
understanding of the use of stylistic variation than just learning some set 
phrases, and will ultimately allow them to vary quite substantially in terms ot 
style the language that they use in different kinds of interactions. 

The most important variables that come into play in the speech situation are. 

» the physical context (setting) 

« the social roles of the participants in that context 
« the goals of the participants (the purpose of the interaction). 

If we take the example of making requests, or, to give a broader definition, 
eetting others to do things, we see that the utteranbes used will vary on a 
sliding scale along at least two axes. The first axis is that of relative social roles 
in the context of the interaction: the greater the, social distance, the more 
formal the style. The second axi$ concems the speaker’s goal> in this case 
whether the speaker is trying to get the other person to performa small task or 
a large task. Leech (1983) refers to this as the cost-benefit scale. The greater 
the cost to the other person, the more formal (potite) is the style of the 
speaker. 

If a coursebook presents a number of examples which can be used to make 
requests and grades them on a ‘politeness scale’ with, at one extreme, Shut the 
dooty and, at the other, Couldyou possibly shut the door, please, this will be ot 
some help to learners. However, such a presentation gives isolated exponents 
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of a particular function, without a context‘and without a principled 
cxplanation of why one i$ more polite than another. Two more things can be 
done. First, the examples need to be integrated into a rcalistic piece of 
discourse, such as a dialogue which will both provide context in terrns of social 
roleSj goals, etc and will demonstrate the examples in use within the 
collaborative' framework. of the dialogue. Second, in order to be able to 
generate approprlately formulated requests rather than simply repeat phrases 
learned parrot fashion, students need to understand why some utterances are 
more polite or formal than others. 

In the case of making requests, this can be explained relatively 
straightforwardly in terms of the speaker giving the hearer the opportunity to 
refuse without giving offence or losing face. This can best be done by claiming 
that it is not possible to accede to the request, ie that the hearer is unable rather 
than umoilhng to agree. So, an indirect request which questions the hearer's 
ability (rather than willingness) to comply i s considered more polite. In this 
exchange: 

A: Would you be able to give me a lift to the party tonight? 

B: Fm awfully sorry but I can’t because Fve already got a car-full, 

A gives B the opportunity to refuse, on the grounds that he or she is unable to 
do it, through the way in which the request is formulated. An alternative 
request in a more direct (informal) style, such as Please give me a lift to the 
party tonight or Do give me a lift to the party tonight is more difficult to refuse 
politely, but of course if the participants in the interaction are already well 
acquainted, a more direct refusal such as Sorry } not tonight will not necessarily 
cause offence. The concept of optionality , how easy the speaker makes it for 
the other person to refuse, should not be a difficult one for leamers to grasp 
and may well be directly transferable from their own languages. In any case it 
is simpler than many grammatical concepts. 

Coursebooks which have a communicative arm can be expected to give some 
attention to matters of style and we should check if they do so. 
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Checklist for style and appropriacy 

□ (s there material for sensitizing learners to different levels of formality? 

□ If so, are the examples presented sufficiently contextualized? 

□ Is the level of formality related to the setting, social roles of the participants and their 
. communicative goals? 

□ Is practice gtven in using different levels of formality In different situations? 

□ Are learners led towards an understanding of why some forms In English are more 
formal than others? 

□ Are any other aspects of style other than formality/fnformality induded (eg register - the 
language used within a particular activity or occupation)? 
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Chapter 11 ESP materials 

Teaching materials for English for Specific Purposes (ESP) tend to be viewed 
as distinct and separate from general coursebooks. This may be because of the 
emphasis on content and the -unfamiliarity of the content to many teachers. 
There are also differences in the roles of teachers and learners and in the 
design of the materials. For these reasons, we need to keep some additional 
considerations in mind when selecting ESP materials. 


1 Characteristics of ESP materials 

To those who are uninitiated into the rather esoteric world of ESP, the 
approach and materials can seem imfamiliar and inaccessible. However, this is 
a misleading impression probably created by the specialized and often 
technical nature of the subject content in ESP books. The range of ESP books 
on the market is large and covers many disciplines and occupations from 
medicine to banking, from physics to tonrism and from law to aviation. The 
three areas best catered for by published material in Britarn are English for 
business, English for Science and technology (EST) and English for academic 
purposes (EAP), 

Although the content of ESP books may look very different from that of 
general coursebooks, and the skills being developed may have a different 
balance from those in general coursebooks, the guidelines for the evaluation of 
materials which were discussed in Chapter 2 also apply to ESP materials. We 
should check that ESP materials meet learners* needs and that the. language 
taught matches the language that the students will use. The material should 
take into account learner expectations and learning styles and should have a 
clear role in the learning/teaching process, 

So far as meeting learners* needs is concerned, ESP materials have sometimes 
been in advance of general coursebooks, as they have been developed specially 
for students who were perceived to have specific needs which could not be 
met fully by general material. These needs were originally seen mainly in 
terms of subject content, So, for example, engineers need the language of 
engineering, doctors the language of medicine, pilots the language of aviation, 
etc, and this is indeed the case. However, as the subject content becomes 
defined more narrowly, s o the number of different areas -proliferates. For 
example, in my own experience of teaching on a study-skills course, we had a 
grouping of students who were preparing to study c Hfe Sciences* at 
postgraduate level. This is alieady a sub-division of Science, but we found 
increasing levels of sub-division into botany, zoology, ecology, etc. And withm 
ecology we had one plant ecologist and one animal ecologist! 

Clearly it is beyond the bounds of possibility for published materials to cope 
specifically with distinetions which seem so fine to us, but which are 
fundamental to specialists in their own fields. To some extent teachers on ESP 
courses can supplement the published material available by producing their 
own materials, perhaps based on specialized texts. However, this is very time- 
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consuming and normaliy only small quantities of such individualized material 
can be produced during a course. 

The solution to this problem most commonly adopted is to work within 
broader subject areas such as Science, engineering, medicine, etc, whiist at the 
same time focusing on the skilis, strategies and abilities that learners need in 
order to operate effectively in their discipline in English. Scientific language, 
for example, will display common features in its use of grammar, its range of 
vocabulary and its discourse structure, At the same time students studying the 
subject at university level will need to learn to perform specific tasks through 
language, such as reading academic articles, listening to lectures and taking 
notes, and participating in seminar discussions. Students are thus equipped to 
Jhandle the broad features of scientific language and are also equipped with the 
sets of skilis and strategies necessary to use this language in their $ub$equent 
academic studies. 

The same general approach holds for other areas of ESP, such as business, In 
this case students might learn the specific language features found in the 
business context (eg letters, invoices, tenders, reports) and at the same time 
become equipped to use this language in negotiating, making presentations, 
dictating letters, etc. 

Once this firm foundation is laid, very specialized language can be learned 
with the help of a small amount of very specialized material produced in- 
house, and in many cases the students concerned, being the experts in the 
subject, can make a contribution to the material and can undertake a 
considerable amount of individual study. 

In evaluating ESP material we should look.at both the 'core’ specialist 
language and at the skilis and strategies taught. We also need to check if there 
is a good balance between the two. 


2 Student and teacher roles 

At the level of much ESP work, the roles of teachers and learners will be 
different from those in general courses, They will be more equal in most cases, 
pardy because ESP students tend to be older and already established in their 
professions, but also because the students have crucial subject knowledge that 
the teacher does not have. English language .teachers cannot be expected to 
have specialist knowledge outside their ownfield. If they do, then it is a happy 
coincidence. But the range of ESP subject areas is so large that it is unrealistic 
to expect that there will always be a teacher available with the necessary 
specialist knowledge. 

Consequently a useful and often fruitful partnership can be developed 
between teacher and students, where they pool their knowledge and expertise 
to produce an effective course. One main advantage of this, apart from the 
obvious one of remedying the teacher’s lack of specialist knowledge, is that 
..students feel more involved in the course-and have a greater stake in it. 
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ESP materials can encourage this kind of collaborative relationship. We should 
look for an approach which makes use of the combined knowledge and 
expertise of teachers and students working together. 


3 Design and methodology 

In design, ESP materials may differ considerably fcom general coursebooks. 

For one thing, they will generally assume a foundation of proficiency in ^ 
general English, and from the start will focus on aspects of English specific to 
the subject area being covered. Similarly, the balance of language skills being 
taught may be different from that found in general conrses. In some cases, 
there may be a strong emphasis on the written language and oral skills may be 
totally ignored; in other cases the material may focus on very specific skills, 
such as note-taking from a talk, presentation or lecture. 

Flexibility in use is a particularly valuable asset in ESP materials, as there may 
be very special constraints operating in the learning/teaching situation. For 
example, in a business context learners may be extremely busy in their work 
and may also be subject to unexpected demands on their time, leading to 
sporadic attendance or an irregular study pattern. Material which can 
accommodate this will be more effective than material that cannot. A modular 
design, with each unit being as self-contained as possible, aliows learners to 
continue to study effectively even when several lessons have been missed. 
Materials which can be nsed for individual study whenever time is available 
will also be advantageous, allowing learners to cover the ground of any lessons 
missed and to work independently on material which is particularly relevant to 
their needs. An ESP coursebook which doubles as a sourcebook is valuable m 
this context, particularly when it is accompanied by material on cassette which 
can be listened to, for example, in a car. 

Methodologically, the general principles which apply to general coursebooks 
also apply to ESP materials. Additionally, we might expect to see an emphasis 
on the development of specific skills and strategies for operating in the ESP 
context. This can be done by the use of skill-based and task-based activities 
involving an element of problem solving and drawing substantialiy for their 
content on the learners’ specialist subject knowledge and professional 
experience. Project work which replicates real-life situations is an effective way 
of helping learners to develop the skills and strategies that they will need. The 
co-operation necessary for a group project will also give learners the 
opportunity to develop their language skills in inter-personal relations and will 
help to give them confidence in using English professionally. 

The balance and mix of skihs that the students need will be represented 
naturally in the projects undertaken, so long as they in tum are representative 
of the professional situations in which the students operate. Working 
backwards from the projects and tasks seiected, ESP materials writers can then 
produce preparatory material that the learners will go through before 
undertaking a particular task or project 
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A further advantage of a task-based approach is that 3 at the end 3 there is a 
product of a realistic nature. This not only gives learners a' feeling of 
achievement, but also gives them the opportunity to evaluate their 
performance against reabworld criteria which they themselves wiil have,* based 
on their previous professional experience. 


Checklist for ESP materials 

□ Is the material based on a carefui analysis of learner needs? 

□ Are objectives specified: 

- in content terms 

- in performance terms? 

□ Is the content appropriate to learners' needs? Does it have credibility (face validity)? 

□ Is there a body of 'core' specialist ianguage related to the subject area? 

□ Are learners equipped with skills and strategies which will allow them to operate 
effectively in Engiish in the professional/occupational situation? 

□ Is there a balance between subject-spedfic Ianguage items (grammar, vocabulary, 
discourse structure} and operationai skills and strategies in ianguage use? 

□ Does the material consider the relationship between teachers and students? If so, is a 
coliaborative approach encouraged? 

□ Is the material sufficiently f!exibte to meet the constraints often found in ESP work, eg 
by having a modular structure of non-sequential units? 

□ Can the material be used for individual study? If so, are learners given guidance on how 
to use the material in this way? 

□ To what extent do the learnlng activities mirror real-life sttuations, eg through task- 
based and skill-based activities? 

□ Do tearning activities have outcomes or products which will help learners to evaluate 
their performance? 
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Chapter 12 Adapting published materials 


i 


Why adapt coursebooks? 

[ have suggested earlier that, despite the range and variety of published 
material on the market, it is rare to fmd a perfect fit between learner needs and 
sourse requirements on the one hand and what the coursebook contams on 

the other hand. 

Every learning/teaching situation is unique and depends on factors such as 


e the dynamics of the classroom 

« the personalities involved 

9 the constraints imposed by syllabuses 

e the availability of resources 

o the expectations and motivation of the Ieamers. 

Material can nearly ahvays be improyed by being.adapted to suit the particular 
situation where it is beingused. This chapter considers when to adapt 
coursebooks and gives some suggestions on how to do it. 


When to adapt 

Adapting materials involves one or more of the following: 


« leaving out some parts of the material 
e adding material (published or your own) 

» replacing material with something more suitable 

e changing the published material to make it more suitable for your use. 

We may need to adapt coursebooks because they are not ideal as they stand in 
any of the following areas: 


methods (eg an exercise may be'too mechanical, lacldng in meaning, too 

complicated) . . 

language content (eg there may be too much emphasis on grammar items 

that your students learn easily and not enough emphasis on those that they 

fm d difficult) , 

subject matter (eg topics may not be interesting to the students or they may 

be outdated or not authentic enough) t 

balance of skills (eg there may be too much emphasis on skills m the written 

language or on skills in the spoken language, or there may not be enough on 

integrating skills) , , . 

progression and grading (the order of language items may need changing t 
fit an outside syllabus or the staging may need to be made steeper or 
shallower) 
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2 When to adapt 


« gultural content (there may be some cultural references that need omitting 
or changing) 

o image (a coursebook may project an unfriendly image through poor layout, 
low quality visuals, etc) 

Teachers adapt coursebooks for all of the above reasons and in order to do so 
effectively we need to be sensitive to our students’ interests, learning styles and 
motivation. We also need to be aware of what they find difficult and what they 
find easy, so as to be able to adapt materials in a way that makes them 
challenging linguistically and sdmulating in their content, without being too 
difficult or user-unfriendfy. In order to do thi$ effectively, we need a good 
understanding of the nature of the materials that we are adapting, and 
experience of working in the learning/teaching situation which we are adapting 
the materials for. Given these requirements, materials adaptation can be a very 
worthwhile activity, giving. added llfe and impact to even very ordinary 
coursebooks. There is a good deal of satisfaction in seeing an exercise or 
activity really take off and involve students because it was adapted to appeal to 
their interests and imagination. 

The following diagram will help in deciding whether to adapt an exercise or 
other activity; 




Chapter 12 Adapting published materiah 


3 Supplementing and replacing material 

Where material is lacking in a particular area or deals with the area in an 
unsuitable way, the options are to flnd supplementary material from other 
published sources or to produce your own material. Here we will look at 
supplementary material. 

A coursebook may need supplementing in a number of different areas, but 
among the commonest are: 

© reading 
© listening 
© pronunciaiion 
© vocabulary 
e grammar. 

There are several sets of books which focus on skills, as we saw in Chapter 6, 
and these can be used as source material from which to select additional skills 
work. As they are graded according to level, it will b e relatively straightforward 
to match the level of the supplementary material to the level of the learners 
and the coursebook. An advantage of using this kind of graded material is that 
it is easy to find exercises at a lower or higher level than the regular coursebook 
being used. This will accommodate students with differing skills profiles who 
need either remedial work or more advanced work in a particular skilis area. 

There are stilTsome general courses which do not cover prominciation as 
thoroughly or systematically as i s necessary. In this case supplementary 
pronunciation books can be used., such as English Aloud 1 and 2 (Haycraft 
1994), Headway Intermediate Pronunciation (Cunningham and Bowler 1990), . 
Ship or Sheep? (Baker 1981)., Tree or Three? (Baker 1982) or Elements of 
Pronunciaiion (Mortimer 1985), all of which deal with aspects of prominciation 
at different levels and with accompanying cassettes. 

Vocabulary is covered more fully in modern coursebooks than was formerly 
the case, but there is still often scope for using supplementary vocabulary 
leaming materials. These can be linked in with topic areas which come up in 
the main coursebook, and learners can have the opportunity to widen their 
vocabulary in connection with topics which interest them. There is a good 
deal of flexibility possible here, as learners can choose, either individually or in 
groups, which areas of additional vocabulary to focus on. Books such as The 
Heinemann English Wordbuilder (Wellman 1992) and. Wordpower 
(Cunningsworth and Ferst 1982) are usefiil sources of supplementary material 
for vocabulary. It is important to check the level of the material and match it to 
your students* level, but material of a higher level can often be used when the 
focus is on vocabulary, because vocabulary does not necessarily get more 
difficult, it simply increases in quantity! 

Most coursebooks cover grammar thoroughly, but there will still be plenty of 
occasions when additional grammar work is needed, or an alternative 
approach is required. Where the main coursebook uses an inductive approach 
to teaching grammar (the leamer works out the rule from examples), many 
students will benefit from additional material that gives explanations and rules 
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4 A new rolefor the coursebook: inspiration and creativity 


in straightforward Ianguage together with practice exercises on each grammar 
poiat. A good example of this type of material is English Grammar in Use 
(Murphy 1994). 

It is worth noting however that the exercises in grammar books are usually 
made up of isolated sentences, which are useful for practising grammar and 
are appropriate for this kind of book. But they are not models of 
commumcative Ianguage learning and are not sufScient on their own to equip 
learners to communicate. For this reason grammar books and most other 
supplementary materials are best used in conjunction with communicative 
coursebooks and not on their own. 


A new role for the coursebook: inspiration and 
creativity 

When evaluating a coursebook we look for it’s strengths and weaknesses and 
for how well it matches our requirements. We can also explore how far it lends 
itself to adaptation and if it offers possibilities of further development. Many 
.coursebooks contain a lot of good ideas for teaching, but the actual examples 
contained in the book may not be quite right for a particular class. 

The coursebook can then take on a new role, as an ‘ideas bank’, a source of 
practical examples of ideas for teaching and an inspiration stimulating 
teachers’ creadve potential. The benefits of such a partnership between 
coursebook and teacher are considerable: the coursebook is not expected to do 
what it manifestly cannot do, which is to taiior the material to each individual 
class, and teachers can base the development of their own materials on ideas 
from the book. This will help teachers to work in a more personal and Creative 
. way, with confldence and originality.* 

It is quite common, when searching through coursebooks for suitable 
materials, to come across exercises which at first glance seem unsuitable for 
use but which are based on sound ideas and are only inappropriate to a 
particular teaching situation because of their subject matter or style. A positive 
approach to published materials involves looking below the surface for 
underlying ideas that are good and can be developed further. If the basic idea 
is good, it can probably be used with different subject matter, with different 
contextuali 2 ation or with a different skills focus. 

The following examples are intended to illustrate how materials can be 
adapted, but are not held up as defmitive models. They are incfuded in the 
hope that they will spark the enthusiasm of readers to use their own Creative 
talents iri adapting their coursebooks when they feel it to be necessary. 
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5 Some exaiiiples of adapting matcrials 


Personalizing drills to make them more relevant 

This example comes from New Guided English Book 1 (Howe 1984), a 
coursebook for secondary schools m Malaysia, but similar drills could be 
found in countless books used around the world. 


C, (Oral) Glve replies llke the ones In red: 


Do you have to dean the blackboard today? 

Yes, I have to clean it today. 1 will have to clean it tomorrow, too. 

Do you have to see the doctor today? 

Yes, I have to see him today and I will have to see him tomorrow, too. 

Do 'you have to sweep the floor today? 

Do you have to see the dentist today? 

Do you have to help your father today? 

Do you have to feed the dog today? 

Do you have to look after your small brother today? 

Do you have to look after the shop today? 

Do'you have to bathe your dog today? 

Do you have to water the flowers today? 

Do you have to cook the food today? 

Do you have to do your homework today? 

Do you have to clean your btcycle today? 

Do you have to dean the window today? 

Do you have to wear that tie today? 

Do you have to help your mother today? 


From New Guided English, Howe (Penerbit Fajar Bakti 1984) 

The aim is to focus on obligation .and teach to have to (do something). The drill is 
straightforward and gives adequate practice in the mechanics of using to have 
to with present and future reference. The style is rather formal and such 
extensive and repetitive tise of have to is improbable in informal speech,_ but 
the objective of the drill is to practise the structure rather than to relate it to a 
context of use. There is no situation given and the scehe is not set. Nor do we 
know who the people are who are speaking. They are not identified, so there is 
no possibility of anything communicative taking place as the drill is rehearsed 
in dass. It is clearly a mechanical, pre-communicative activity, and, so long as 
we realize this, it provides useful material. 


1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 



5 Some exampks ofadapting materiah 


Taking the drill as a starting point, we can develop the idea behind it and make 
the interaction more real and communicative by personalizing the content., 
whilst keeping the focus on the structure. This is one way of doing it: 

o Ask the class about tasks that they do regularly, and write them on the 
board as a list. 

» Ask the class to divide the list into things that they Hke doing and things that 
they donk like doing (this could be done as a group activity or as a whole 
class activity), 

* Focus on the list of unpleasant tasks and give some examples using have to 
m the present and future (will) forms in the affirmative and interrogative. 

* Students then work in pairs or small groups asking and answering questions 
Doyou have to ... today? and WiUyou have to... tomorrow? 

« Introduce sentence I always have to and give examples. 

* Students extend their responses to include this (which is a more natural use 
of have td): eg J have to do my homework today and PU have to do my 
homework tomorrow. I always have to do my homework. 

0 If students are able, develop into more comp!ex sentencesj such as I always 
have tofinish my homework before Pm allowed to watch TVjgo out with my 
friends. 

The important points are that students are talking about their own experiences 
in real life> and are communicating with one another through English, whilst at 
the same time.focusing on using a particular structure, 

Using authentic content 

Authentic content is not to be confused with authentic material. Authentic 
content is using real facts and Information instead of made-up content. The 
language used for this authentic content may itself be authentic^ semi- 
authentic (simplified) or specially written, depending on the level. The 
attractively presented reading passage reproduced on pp 142-3 comes from 
Pas t Porward 2 (Black et al 1987) and gives Information about a mythical 
island in the Indian Ocean, 
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5 Some examples ofadapting materials 


Reviev/ unitthree 67 



GSOGRAPHY 

a ( f n f'j £,an i 1 re P ub!ic focaied roughly 900 miles'off ihe coast, 
In i he n d'^ n Ocean, [t consists of two main islands, Madu and 
\ umbakand over 1 00 scattered isists, most of which are imjnhabited The 
archtpelago fias totalfy within ihe Iropics and has a monsoon ciimate. The 
total (and area is 285 square kilomefres, Madu {196 sq.km.), Tumhak 53 
r?'uL he ma!n i sIanc *. homeof over 90% of ihe population, hasmany 
itne beaches, smaii stretches of coaslal lowland used for agricuiture and 
a mounfasnous and densely foresled Central ridge. There fs pfenty of fresh 
water on Madu though water becomes scarce on Tumbak during the dry 
season and Ihereis very litile ground water on any of the remaining islands, 

HIS708Y 

Kelapia was first coionlzed by the French in the 18!h century and ceded 
totheBntish m 1814. Plantationsv/ereestabllshed andlabourers brouaht 
tn from maintand African territories and the Indian subcontinent. Kelapia 
«MSranteri its independence trom Britain in 1979. Free eiections were 
neia and a Progressive pro-Western government wasreturned. However 
within a year a military coup toak place, reftecting deep-seated instsbility 
vvithtn the political system, The new government ciaims to be sodaiist and 
has the supportof the Soviet Union, though it hasyetto impiementany far- 
reachmg poiiGy changes due to the strong co!onial economk; legacy. 

ETHfJIC COM POS rflOM 

Theisianders are ethnicalfy very mixed. The indigenousinhabitants, known 
as Kelawi have tntermarried to a certain extent but stili preserve a distinct ' 
cufkjre and ethnic identity. Later arrivafs to theisiands inciude a farge number 
of tasf Afncans and a smailer number of Indians from the Bombay area * 
senfers ^ 3 resicfu ® 1 P°P ulation of Sritish and other European 

Population by Ethnic Compositlon (%) ‘ ' 

Keiawi 35 % . ... .. 

African 40% " ' : ' ■■ 

Indian 15 % • 

Mixed 6 % .... . 

Others 2% • ■. V V;-. 

RELIGION " * ■ 

Kelapa recognizes the right of the Individual to praclise any religion, as ' 
tong as it does not conflict with the constitution and national interests, The 
majonty of the Keiawi and Afrlcans were missionized during the colontai; ' 
.u U E h , Jhe . ndians ^ ave on tfie whole retained Hinduism as thejr. 
taith. Both Keiawi and Africans mix Christianrty and animism in their' 

' practices. ■ , 

Population by Religion '(%) 'T ■ 0-, . • •; r - V — •, ’ ■ 

Protestant ... , 65% : -'V • "■ 

; Catholio T •_. ; 23% '■ • : 'T "T - w . T .‘-'.-.T. 

Hindu -T to% T 't' : ' ; ' 

■ Muslirri-... .Ty ; - - V. . 2 %' • V.; 

■ Ecawlty' 'v ■ ‘v V,- - .7 - ' 7-.'vv 7 *. y: V7--7- T 

The traditionaf base of the economy was, for over ai cenfury. pfaniation ' ' 
agricuiture, refymg on the export of copraand coconut products, cinnamorr 
and yanjlla. However, during the early 1960stheproiduc!ivity of the coconut V. 
Pfantations declmed due to the age of many of the palms and poor manage-' "-c 
eslafes, while the world market price of vaniifa-sfumped V 

orastrcal y. Even though the vaiueofdnnamonrosesharpiycfufingthesame 

perfod, the government was forced to consider- aiternative sources of- r. 
revenue. ... .. . ' - -. ... 


From F$st Forward 2, Black et a/(OUP 1987) 
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The activities involved in the reading passage on pp 142-3 include simple 
map-reading, a modified jigsaw reading and (on later pages not reproduced 
here) interpreting statistics, discussion and simulation. They form a very well 
designed package of activities, with plenty of skills work and student 
interaction wlthin and between groups. 

The subject of all this useful language work, however, is a non-existent 
country which, a$ such, is unlikely to be of interest to anyone, although 
students with good geographical knowledge of the area may recognize it as the 
Seychelles under a thin disguise! 

The ideas and the activities are very good, so why not use them with some 
authentic content which wiil be interesting to the students and provide the 
opportunity to leam something about the world through English? In this way 
students’ motivationis increased, the artificial barriers between subject areas 
are reduced and the value of English is enhanced through showing how it can 
give access to Information and knowledge. 

Using the framework of the coursebook activity, one way of adapting the 
material is this: 

© Collect Information about one or more countries that are in the news, or 
that are of interest for some other reason (eg near to students’ home 
countries). Information can be obtained from different sources: tourist 
offices, embassies, encyclopaedias, the press, etc. 

9 Produce a simple map of the country, drawing one if necessary, based on 
the Information obtained, and give a key to the symbols used. 
a Select short pieces of text on about five different aspects of the country and 
give each a heading. 

a Simplify text if necessary, but keep the original discourse structure as far as 
possible, 

e Prepare introduction for setting the scene, using visuals if possible. 
o Set questions on map and different sections of text for students to work on 
in groups using jigsaw technique. 

« Collect statistics and set questions on the statistics. 

* Design discussion and simulation where different interest groups in the 
country (eg farmers, factory workers, environmentalists) discuss strategies 
for the future development of the country. 

Similar procedures could be used to exploit other kinds of genuine 
Information, for instance a local issue such as road-building and- - 
environmental protection or social issues such as human rights. The important 
thing is to learn what students are interested in and build on that, showing that 
the English lesson is not just about English but is 'about all aspects of life. 

Making dialogues communicative 

Dialogue work is a necessary part of language iearning and helps to develop a 
degree of fluency, particularly in the semi-automatic aspects of language use 
such as routine exchanges. However, because they are preordained, 
coursebook dialogues lack the unpredictability which is inherent in practically 
every authentic interaction. Even ‘open dialogues’ like the example on p 145 _ 
from Kernel One (O’Neili 1979) are essentially fixed dialogues, which have 
been gapped. 
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5 Some examples of adapting materials 



Mike Sutton and Anna Parker are talking. 

mikb : Lef s _the cinema. 

anna : What _to see? 

mike: “Blood and_” 

anna: No,I don’t_films! 

mike: Wellwhat_“AStar_”? 

anna :_in it? 

mike: Barbara_ 

anna: Andwhere’sit_? 

mike: _theABG. 

anna : Ali right_see_When____? 

.mike: Ateight ten. 


From Kernet One, O'Neiil {Longman 1979) 

A test which generally identifies fixed dialogues is to go through them line by 
line, masking off the lines that follovv. If the ‘correct’ response to a question 
can only be worked out by looking at the masked-off lines below, then the 
dialogue is fixed and students are really being asked to reproduce, using clues 
and guesswork, what someone else has written, rather than creating their own 
dialogue. 

The dialogue from Kernel One is a good example of this. The participants in 
the dialogue are told whatto say, and more or less how to say it, giving them 
little freedom for self expres$ion. Equally importantly, at certain points it is 
necessary to look at the answer before formulating the question - exactly the 
reverse of what happens in reality. In iine 6 Anna is supposed to say Who's in 
tt ?, but she could equaEy well have said WhaKs in it? It’s only Mike’s reply, 
Barbara , thattells us which is ‘correctt 

Students need the sort of practice provided by fixed dialogues, but they also 
need to progress to less predictable models of interaction if they are to 
function in Bnglish independently. One stage in achieving this independence is 
to use cue cards 3 which can be easily made, based on coursebook dialogues. 
They are not wholly communicative, but rather a halfway stage between flxed 
and completely free dialogues, 

The open dialogue’ on p 146, again from Kernel One } allows the student, 
referred to as you’, to imtiate the conversation. But the conversation cannot 
begin until the student has seen the second line, which contains the answer. If 
the student knows the answer then there is no point in asking the question! 
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CjhA^'iiSk, « a 

x —*dia!bgue 

Fou are asking Frank questions 

1. you:- 

frank ; Me? Lu Manchester. 

2. you: _, too? 

frank: Y es, they were. 

3. you: -- 1 

frank: Atschool? Well,I wasn’tverygood andI 
wasn’t very bad, either. 

4. you: — firstjob? 

frank: My firstjob? Iti a supermarket in 
M ancb.es ter. 

5. you : How old_when you — to 

London? 

frank : I was 18. l’m 20 now. But teli me 

something now I Why are you asking all 
thesequestions? 


From Kernef One , O'Neiil (Longman 1979) 

Turning this dialogue into a pair of cue cards is very simple: 

« Get pieces of plain card approximately 12 cm x 8 cm. , 

« Change each tum in the dialogue into an instruction wntten m Enghsh at a 

level that students can understand. 

e Write the instructions for Student A on one card in the correct order, 

numbering them. 
e Do the same for Student B. 

e Colour code the cards (eg A cards have a red line across the top and B 
cards ablueline). 

» Make sure that students have pracdsed the same kind of dialogue m a more 
fixed form and that they understand how to use the cue cards. 

A pair of cards developed &om the open dialogue above would iook Hke this: 


Student A 


Student B 

You are talking to someone that 


Someone that you don't know 

you don't know very well. Begin 


very well asks you some 

the Conversation with a question. 


questions. 

1 Ask him/her where he/she was 


1. Answer the question. 



2. Answer the question. 

2 Ask if his/her parents were 


3, Answer the question. Ask if 

bom there too. 


he/she is a student or has a 

3. Ask if he/she was good at 


job. 

school. 



4. Respond (tell the truth!) 

-----—- 




m 



6 Adapiing outdated coursebooks 


Each student is being given a set of instructions which will interlock with a 
corresponding sequence on the partner’s card. Each student must respond m 
real time as he/she cannot know i n advance what the next move will be. In thls 
way cue cards replicate some of the unpredictability of real conversation and 
prepare students for it. 

Cue cards need notbe based only on question and answer sequences but 
could reflect other types of conversation and dialogue such as agreement and 
disagreement, attempts at persuasion, etc. 


6 Adapting outdated coursebooks 

Teachers and students around the world often find themselves having to use 
coursebooks wbich are old and outdated in content But some of these 
coursebooks contain sound ideas for teachihg which are hidden beneath duli 
presentation or out-of-date topics. 

Many of these ideas can be exploited if the presentation is improved and the 
content is brought up to date. Here is an exercise taken from Guided 
Composition Bxercises (Spencer 1967), which, although old and out of print, is 
a veritable goldmine of good ideas for teaching writing skiils at sentence and 
paragraph level, The aim of this exercise is to select a number of verbs from a 
range of alternatives, partly on the basis of style (eg dirnbed not ascended the 
wali), partly according to what are acceptable collocations (eg picked but not 
plucked the apples) and partly by recognizing what is normal or logical in 
behaviour (eg he ran home, he didn’t march or limp), The ekercise teaches 
(and tests) the leamer’s ability to use appropriate vocabulary items, selected 
according to different criteria. 
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Write the folio wing passage out again, addiftg, in the spaces 
i nd i cat e d by mimbers,. one verb from the lists with the 
corresponding numbers given belo w the p3ssage. In each 
group of three verbs onc is more appropriate in the context 
than the other two: 

The boy (i) the wali to ( z ) the apples. He (3) half-a-dozen 
and (4) them i n his pockets. As he was (5) down again h e 
slipped and (6). The frnit in his pockets was squashed. He 
did not (7) himself, but he could not (8) the apples either. 
He (g) home and (10) his coat pockets. 

(1) climbed, leapt, ascended 
(z) discover, rcach, inspect 

(3) ' plucked, seized, picked 

(4) hid, put, laid 

(5) jumping, slipping, falling 

(6) slid, collapsed, fell 

(7) wound, hurt, cut 

(8) eat, taste, use 

(9) marched, Jimped, ran 

(10) eleaned, washed, changed 



From Guided Composition Exercises, Spencer (Longman 1967) * 
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Some of the choices are fairly sophisticated and reguire considerable insight 
into the use of vocabulary. Xn contrasb the subject matter of the exercise is 
trivial and inconseqoential 3 and the presentation outmoded. 

The idea underlying the exercise is good and can still be exploited in today’s 
context: 

© Select a topical newspaper or magazine article at the right level of difficulty 
for your class. 

© Choose vocabulary items that yon want to explore further with the students 
for their style, collocations 3 ete. 
e Delete these wordSj creating a gapped text. 

« Give the original and alternative vocabulary items (as in the exercise that we 
have just looked at). 

© Divide the class into groups of three or four students, 

9 Present the activity along these lines: ‘Imagine that you are a group of sub- 
editors in a newspaper Office and that an article has Just been sent in by a 
junior reporter who is very indecisive. Sometimes he just can’t make up his 
mind which words to use. Discuss the alternatives offered and agree on the 
best word to use in each case. Give your reasons.’ 

© Each group in the class can work on the same text and when they have 
finished they compare and discuss their choices. A ‘best version’ text is built 
up on the board by the whole class. Or different groups can do different 
texts and explain to the rest of the class why they chose the words they did, 
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Appendix Specifying aims and analysing the 
learning/teaching situation 

When we are evaluating coursebooks for their suitability in particular 
situationsj we need to bnild up a picture of the teaching situation in question, 
so that the material can be matched against it to see if there is a reasonable fit. 

The following are some questions that you could ask about your own classes 
and school in order to help with this analysis. 

Aims and objectives 

D What are the aims of the Engiish programme? 

□ Note any spedfic objectives, eg in terms of language items, functions, topics, skiils, etc, 
n Is there a detailed syllabus? If so, what does it consist of? fn what terms is it expressed 

(grammar, functions, topics, skilis, etc)? 

Q Are there prescribed or recommended coursebooks for use in class? 

□ If coursebooks are recommended, are they easy to change, If considered desirable by 
the teacher or school? 

□ Is the achievement of aims and objectives measured in any way, eg by periodic tests or 
end'Of-course examinations? If so which aspects of Engiish do the examinations focus 
on? What methods are used for testing, eg muitiple choice, orai tests? 

□ Are there any very spedfic or unusual objectives that need to be taken into account? 

The learning/teaching situation 

□ What is the status and roie of Engiish in the learners' home countries? 

D What are their main purposesfor learning Engiish? How intensive is the programme? 
How much time per week is available for learning Engiish? 

□ What resources are available in the school/college iri terms of materials and eguipment? 

□ What is the size of the dasses/groups? 

’ □ Are the dasses/groups homogeneous i n levei, ability, age, etc? 

□ What are the predominant vaiues of the educationai system (eg emphasis on 
knowledge/understanding/practical skiils; emphasis on individual development of 
students or preparation for a piace in society)?. 

The learners 

□ How old are the learners? 

□ What Is their level of Engiish? 

□ What previous learning experience have they had in Engiish or other foreign languages? 
D What expectations do learners have concernlng the way they are taught? 

.□ What are their preferred learning styles? 

□ What are the attitudes and motivation of the learners? 

□ What are their interests? 


The teachers 

D What is the accepted roie of teachers in the educationai system? 

□ How proficient in Engiish are the teachers (if not native speakers)? 

□ How good an understanding of the structure of Engiish do the teachers have? 

□ What methodological approach do teachers usualiy adopt? 

□ How free are teachers to vary the content and methods of their teaching? 

□ Do teachers normally demonstrate a high/iow level of personal initiative? 

u Do teachers have the right to adapt or supplement teaching material to suit thbir 
particular students? If so do they have the time and expertise to do so when necessary? 
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Not all of these questions will apply to every situation, but the answers that 
you get to some or ail of them will help to build up a picture of your teaching 
sitaation which you can supplement with any other Information that you havu, 
and by your ‘feeb for your students as individuals and as a group. 
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